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"vou may aS well open the bosk and bts fulay nonest 
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about your pagans to began wi 


rand have records os Rll particarpents wherever 


8, Participation should be based on a written ciscipline 
or uren some set of principles or consvitution, 
No exceptions srould be mace. 


9. Problems arise between persons in groups. ftoy-pirl 
relationships dGevelov resulting in "“elepvpy sublic 
cemonsitrations of personal affection. Sisrry 
ch@®thing should be avoided, 


10. Psychological problems aris® .If possible, 2 mature 
person with experience in family relationships should 
have a leading role, 


11. The white varticipant in civil rights activ: ies, 
especially in the "Deep South" faces specic - 
Problems: how to live with and ccmmuniceat: with 
Negroes; he may be treated as a tr .onde-¢clii5 
Participant. 


re ee a @ syrmpozium entitled 
t . 5 


'Waatic jncac for the American Lefct?" was held at 124 South 

12th Street, Philadelphia, on March 15, 1957. In addition te 
Breaicrs from tne Comauniet Farty, che “Socialist Workers Farty 

Sina O-e> 16.2. ero: UPS CHARLES WALEER: gpoke as a re -resenta- 
tive of the Fellowship of Neconelitation, a pacitict — 1 frou, 
He stated there 18 & loons way to go before @ real co .ist 
moverent is established; that the situation is one c man valués, 
not revolution. Ee noted that the aim its for justic id bprother- 
hood; thats secret police, spies, etc., foisted on tr. :ople 

as a temporary ¢nergency, are all part of violence @. sar 


itsel? ia the enemy. Tie stated he desired nonviolent ‘avolution. 
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Fe said thet eny premature pians for union of sociei-sy greups 
would fatl: the Communist Party has been discredites, and that 
the American left is safe only by use of nonvielence. 
em, 

kn article in the "Sundey Bulletin,’ identified above, issue 

of Decerber 15, 1953, captioned “Quekers Provide the Mainspring 

of the Peace Movement Here" quoted CHARLES WALTER es saying 

Mone Communist Movement in the United States is dead, they 

have no influence.." The article notes that WALKER is a 

Quaker who wes sentenced to four years imprisonment curing 

World War II as a conscientieus objector. 
~~ The manual then discussed public relations and surcests 
prief biographical aketches of well-known civil rights leciers, 
press releases, news media, etc. It instructs that pretc"roleases 
should read like a news story and should include Who, What, Where, 


Le awn arn tear £6 trea Pi naet esaritarra AY SFUTA os 
PubaQe kd Chel Mad Yo ahth VIS 2 at BY Bee wore ¢ 


The following suggestions fer publicity campaigns are 
included: 





heep leaflets readable, down to earth, use English suited 
to the locale, don't promise what you can't deliver. 


The manual then outlines a suggested format fer e meeting: 
1. Call to order 

2. winutes of previous meeting 

3. Summary ef correspondence 

4. : Reports of special officers 

Dis Handle eld or unfinished business 

6. New business 

7. Good and welfare 


8. If ne further business, adjourn 
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tiative rerrecents a threat. Nezroses hove leames 
wnat is necessary for imned ee Scevelivwei= that cilence. 41: Sarena, 
SO VGluntec> nothing and tela %7henm’ onay Wwhas tney wane wo heers<y 
ihe TOUS Jobe GO[Re1 > ches ver im ice ection. to heip trc peapie 
seé this nope, and inspire them to go after it.. a 

He 
See eee for teaching and "dt somrsion leadership" 

in @ community involved ieee Olvid) Straea = cole feo 
relevion of Bubjecs Mavter Coirarv.c. sano Levesi-oF uUncerst tanding 
keed classrocm atmospnere informal; presare presentation — refusiys 
lead but do not Goninate discus sion: encourage participat: 


oy everyone. 


The manvel then sets up a tynmical budget for a three week 
voter registration project involving 20 persons plus tws -cadere. 
Tre total is $000 plus travel Sauce 


The manual notes that in many Southern states there are 
percentage wite as pany poor whites, «x 2luced fron politic: as 


Negroes: thet in-the 1870's and 1880's viebe was a power! > 
alitance in tne South between the peor whites and the ex- ‘ave 


population.- The final objective of current carmmatigns tc 


Le ae Or tomo eal 


refranchise the Negro an? poor white is to resurrect that ulitance, 


whe 


x 


to forge a political fo. » iy the Sout watch wil) pe: 12.2231, 
pre-trace union, proW-civad rights, Tries. Comte tom Wedd oe te cdo 
away with the present Dixiecrat blockade of progressive icsislation 


in Washington, D.C. 


WorkBnop 4n Direct Acticr 
Chavter &} 


Workshops may involve lecture and theories as part of the 
schedule, but the real aim is practice, 
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Five good reasons for workxscnops are ligted: tok. 
io 


de. Te Sractice evils 

2. To understand your efponents 
a.. 8. poe Uareraie 

i. To get rid of tensions 

D 


5. To make for more democracy. 


-playi 'socioamdraza” invely 
pergons gepontantously acting out roles in tne ¢ 
problecs which the group faces. Tné leager caf 
sets the gseeane, casts the characters, commences tne action. 
ends it when the point has been made. 


or 


o 


Several "scenarios" of role playing are included in the 
manual. ae , 


“Orne ezanyple e s an eviction. A group ef civil rights 
deronstratars is blocking access to a tenenent to prevent a 
constable frox evicting a2 tenant who has been participatins in @ 
rent atrike. Tne constable and severel citizens urge the crpup 
to obey the law end move out of the way; then the constatbic ana the. 


police officer threaten the group witn arrest if they Go not neve. 


The worksRop leader then discusses the above set of facts 
with the participants and might ask questions such as: How do the 
dermonetrators resrond to the other citizens and to the constable? 
How de they respond to the officer? 


A cact ig then selected of three or four demont -: coreg, 
two or three citizens, 2 constable, one or more police cis .cers wne 


a ~~. 8 


then act out the parte assigned then. 


Other sample scenarios are "The Congressnan, " ae es. 
Barber Shop," "Uhe Magistrate's Court," "The Cell," “Tre pibbeat 
Line,” and "The March." 
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The manual states that one catalogs of nenviolent action 
lists 64+ dGivferent methcads of nonviolence ane ha ee it weed 


faecvoOssceliy, 


ce 


The manuel liste thore which aznrear to be most saisnificant 
Or (Cie Curreac civil Pipes Bers sie. 


1. Marches ana pacer oon 


Tre monual states that & common method of dis emcaating 
marches and parades.ie to describe them as cisoracriy ana violent, 
16 sters can @liminate the validity of this charge (4) Either 
Silence or singing in’ unison (3B) Set up a ean of leadership, 
dncluding a merzhel” and a number of line leaders 


2. Ficketing and rigiling. 

Tne difference between picketing and 
vigil is ienser ana is held in a meditative s 
4s hold arcound-the-cieock for several days. 


av 
Pir. 


The manual liets a "Sample Discipline” for pickets which 
includes: 


Attitude of goed will in face af provocation 


on, way 
cr ~ 
a Tee 


Nonretalii: ion to violence 
(c}) Abide by decisions cf person in charge 
(fd) If arrested, submit with promptness and conposure 


(e) Promptness in appointments and carrying out of 
assigned tasks. | ' 


= Suggestions offered to organize an offective pict st line 
include: . 


(a) Asserble sonewnere other: than where picket iil] be, 
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then co to poace in group. 


(35) Reler quest. 3 ners, Dats or police toe person in) 


cnecne 
 erectly, pe careful in ure of languace, no 
(a) Assicn two leafleteers to each lecation fe deafieting | 


can continue af ons lcarleteer becones anVO? ee wath: 
questioner. : ge ae " 


Ree? 
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to 


any, 
o? 
< 
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b> 
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Fick up discarded leafic 
Lie tering, etc.) 


ann, 
O 
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{ff} Avoid unnecessary scurrying about. 
3, Fraternization. 


sea in countries occupied by a foreign power, Thi 
was effective in sone instances in Norway under Nasi occupay 


4, "Haunting" | 
: é . 

This is a teans of reminding officials o: the immorality 
of their tehevior: volunteers follow tnem everyvacre they go. In 
Lhe tas. 2Gs.n- Gandhian struggles, arrests were a but volunteers 
Npauntea” the aut horivies until they were sick it. 

5, lLeafleting 


6. Reneuncing honors 


4.¢. Negro ttudents might aend back American Lesion Scheol 
Awarde; Negro veterans mignt send back Medals of Honor. 


foncooperation can take several forms including: 
Ts Strike 
8. “Hartal" 


Tnais involves staying at hone & ‘full aay" or nore. This 
shows unity and self-discipline. The populace used this Ccviee @urins 
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BR 12. Tax resuse 

“ay pay the police who ere beating vou” 
Direct nonviolent tniervention 4nciuaces: 

13. Sit-ins 

14. The fast 

Ganani was the nest exauple of t+nis technique. 


15. Reverse etrike ‘ 

462. ins unemployvea in Sicily in 1956 veliuntarily repaired 
2 public road trat was paciy in nesa ef tepair in erder to call 
attention to severe unempioyment in the arca and the government's 
failure to Gear wath it. : 4 

| ¢ L- . 

Tre manual states " although tnis rethod looks harmies 
enousgn et first giaence, 44 Gs 20 practice been regarded a5 4 
curficient threat bo That reverse Ecrikers have been arrested, 
Spericoned end even in some cases shot by polics atrenpting to fst0p 
ther Prom WOrminNgs.«>. 


16, Nonviolent sncertection and ebstruction 


Tris {neolives Placine onets body between another person 
and tre objectives of his work, 
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One of the nozt Gramnatic and hichly publicises ¢runples 
of this teennicue occurred in early 1905 et a Clevelsrd censrructien 
site where several actionists lay down in front of a@ buolucsser. 
A Rie ves | seeing See oe operator Woene reverce Gir Secuac7, Gay 


down behind the bulleszer and 122 irtlled. 


COUN SEer=Demonstration Operatvisns 


(Chazspces 5 } 


Pages 78-79 state in part, “Remenber that the opponent 
would like, if possible, to provoke your croup into wile 7caterents.. 
inaccurate or ezacrcerated accusations waich cannot be froved, : : 

ere calling, undignified behavior, confusion and disoréeriy pehavior 
fighting enone the leaders, desertion from the ranks, and Outright 
violent retaliation." 1 


To attempt to avoid this the authers suggest ciscipline, 
Calzress, restraint, eéucation and organization. If attacsed, they 
sus Sest one alternative might be to say.to the assailant in a calm 
ae "Siar, mey I ask you a question?" They also suggest that if 
A group is under attack they might start sepontan eously singing a 


hymn together. 


"Tough" policing of civil rignts falls into two categories: 


"Rlabama System™  - - oe 


This involves the lack of police protection for civil 
rights demonstrations ana permits the forration of mobs (€.g. 
Freedom Riders, 1951). 





‘eri ssiesippi Systen" 
’ Forbids the formation ef mobs and usexz police authority 
to crush civil rignts demonstraticns. 


In the North two variations of the Micsiasasippi scystern 
(1) the "hard" line disperse or else, and (2) "soft glove". ~: 
technique, initially, followed by polite recuests to disperse, - 
than veiled thesats, for example to have leading demonstrators 
committed fo mental institutions for observation. 
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Gane 2es~6. 2025. 016 combination is to have a wel? r ‘ganized, 
Well educated movement combined with “leral police CeCUl Cha” 


a 


Politica Tactics . =. 


Onee they nave received ercers, Bolicée ang ctros22 
don't care abasut optective of demonstracion. They are concerned 
whether thev are Ceeling with a crowd, a mob, or a riot. Tne 


authors define a crowd in wotion as a mob; a riot as a cist tnrbance 
of three or mors persons who want to overcone ny Gyeoo. 7. on to Vaeéir 
actsen by Jawiul or unlawiul meena. 


Sficers find it wore practical and less dangerous to arrest 


_pmancom citisens at the edge of the mob rather.than a leacer or 


speaker in the center. a, 

Individuals can be controlled more easily than groups. 
Poltice officers try toldrive the crowd away from sensitive areas 
by use of gas, horses (also referred to as cavalry by authors}, 
Gdegs, fire hoses, evo. "Sleener"” elements ere. BOnetines  aianted 
behind the police "skirmish iine" to set up a counter deongtration 
to divert an attacking police unit. 


\ 


The manual toints out that there is no defense cf:inst gas 
attach except misks or leaving the area. The immediate reuction 

is to panic and run. The auchors Warn apainst this and urge an 
orcerly aignifica retreat. 


The use of cave. v and dogs is chiefly psychological, 
"Some dogs are trained o:..y to hold, not to bite, but con't count 
on. 26a" ; | 
Demonstrators are warned against lying down in front 
or horses as severe injurica will result. 


The authors suggest a “human chain" to withstan. pressure 
of fire hoses, but warn that other counterdemonetration oparations 
generally follow. 


Tne white participant is regarded as an outside agitator, 
a Communist, as a light-skinned Negro, and if a woman, i ->ostitute.: 


- Violence, if it erupte (in the "Deep South" ) tends to focus on the 


wnite picket, 


You can recognize police or FRI photographers tvcause they - 
take photos of individual demonstrators rather than of tre entire 
action, , ~i6~ 
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(re ae. 
4 policeman é€eots not need 2 werrant to arrest a Conangetreto> 
he s@es committing a felony, misceseanor or upenary offence. 
if tne eeé=onetravor teele me fs nev fellcy enc 2 25Ve 
ge ee i Hie OMA ee Oe ee Un TI OR eae ens Fae TR AA ‘oe 
Se ae A what bh ow oe Mei kh ht ek tA ee mA ee a ee vo eh, et 
Person. 
Cece evely- 20 the vireo, aeresc ne qdemonstretcr has ™ 
She To 1o 2o Bek Whe Ne 12 Deine “esrélveas Seiore Eeinkg Clss tions ed 
Su. ene DOeo. CC: Sogclen 2oslorins Cae earresc, eee police must teil 
thé arrested person of the charge anmainst him. "In rmany place 
the police have the right .o fingerprint and photogr apn you," 
ACCoTa. UR cov pese G1. Of Cae manuel. 


Constitucgional rights and privileges are then discuasgsed 
in some detail as they affect persons under arrest. 


In surrary offense cases tne arrested péercon has 
aoc cloned pesos (beyond _ these asrorced in tne cases of Telonies 
ané@ nisdenean co). (1) Tne Justice of the Feace must ask how 
the persen ae (2) the arrested person can tril his side of 
the story, (3) he can hava his own witnesses, (4; if the Justice 
of the Peace finds nim guilty, he must tell hin exactly wnat } he 
found hin guilty of and the penalty thereo:, 


The mental urges tnat a dawyer be retained if possible. 


PTT es. wee os eee i ee mee, UD anaes TA at&t ma oar a ts Temi 178 hawa fara 
Lie Frianual wou LUI eo. A A ck ok ke a le he ee ee Wat ket lee Na le 
be chat constitutional) rights are an extremely relative matter, 


ané that in many instances involving civil rights activity, the 
Givil rights worker may as well forget they exist." 

‘ pe manual quotes the U.S, Civil Rights Comuission (1961) | 
chat ... negroes feel the brunt of official brutality proportionately» 
more aad any other group. Approximately two rhe of every three 


cenmmiaints (received by the Department of Justice) originated in the 
arn states and the Diatriet af Coluvmbirz f — : 
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Civil Tatnts matters thas wand “pda 2ccerc. ec 2 are 
VUBUcLiy reatters involving violations of injunctions gre: DY 
federal district ceurt (65 aistricts) or appeasis from sti: 

EL Or eee «COUT va. 

Gis Sass plleces {wena 95) sig TAS SSE Bas Tees 
notericowsiv lex in svepping in two halip civil rignvs cuscnc ravers, 
even when brutality against demonstrators wes proceeding rignt 
Amol rern: ©. Lee. See es, 2U Snell New 2s cessor ee eoae cere 
police officers are cym-athetic; some of them “Lean over 
baciwards" to be tough. - 


Civil richts leaders owe 7: to the demenstrators 
answers to the followins: us 


(1) why are we demonstrating? 
(2) At what point will he "call it eff?" 
(3) Are we likely to be arrested? 
(4) Will we accept bail? 
oe 


(5) . If arrested, in what priority wlll ve relcesed 
(wage earners, students, etc.) 


CS) How much will we cooperate with police. 


(7) Have we announced in advance our intention of 
_ preeking the lew? 


(8) Shall we rerain in Jail rather than pay fines? 


(9) il] legal action be taken against officizis whe 
"rough’ “us up?" 


Jyeil 
Chanter & 


Demonstratergs are urged to wear loose, tough clothing, two 


sets of underwear (while in jail can wash one set while wearing the 
other) to have uweater or trenchcoat, tocthbruch, dosdorcit, s0ap, 
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Migs Care tO ea Or Oils «timer eit ts © 
Ae Geom 0s ee See es ee ae Seen 
laa 
CLeavetece, Col teu ve rer, Licence, notepaper, ballpoint pin refrilis, 
Tf you mast wear giacses, tae them on. 

Uncer the heading "HNeeping up Morale,™ page 105 :-f the 
Penal Seecce thet £one CANBUSECE Sa ee cere ee (oreo 
26 Jad) Soe Blac’ tres. Can clever Uren their pleep. Sircang, 
lecturing, "“role-piayins," sharing of experiences, etec., are 
MURGeEGtla to Cosha. Gereacdn,, 2550 Prajecrs <o Con SS pie. a ene 
life such as a newspaper, saint-up, fisc-up, ¢tc. | 


Whe authors do not recemtend noise meiting as a Yorm of 
agitation to obtain coneessions while in jail as it can lezd fo 
destruction of property, rioting, ete., which is alien to the 
nonvitlest: discipiine. 

.. §4t-dewns outside the ¢ell or when moving from one 
place to another are an additional protest metnod. 


+ . 


Another methed is the hunger strike, ieee 
prisone re engaging in a hunser strike crink water; not to co 
so is fatal in ten to fifteen days. Sore fasts oe OnLy 
water have lasted two months or more, 


Nonviclence end Armed Defense 
Chapter G 


Because of a "sense of desperation’ which has 
developed in recent years within the Negro Comnunity there 
has been an increzsed attack on the tactics ard concepts 
of nonviolence and an increased interest in the tactics of 
armed defense, 


Advocates of various brands of Bleck Nationali2zn 
eriticize nonviolence on several grounds. 

l. Knowledge that Negroes are armed and will 
Gefénd themselves deters aggression. 


The authors answer tnat violence does not deter 
violence; tnats nonviolent action deters brutality batter chan 
violence does 
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Puget os 6. tects 1S tee Nene ace 2 Percl = 2a tne 
“nation's Voy Of COLns Caines. feeroes have 2er Convair.) “2en 
Vie Voerems cf. ve olene ce, and this has beecoue a parry of i” 
way of life. Nonviolence is the tactic of the waite mic ~ 
Class Suce 1Ger 1, MGC Of Tie Negro 122i -c acs. 
he authors’ rebuttel to €his arecnent 22 thee > 
“oots of menviolen® action in America fo baci: to Puritan 
Wassachusetts and ¢o colonial Pennsylvenia (Cuaker Aa ie 2 2 
he boycott was used during the American Reveolution; the = .00r 
Movemen: hes. mece full use: of nonvicolens tactics; Bns C52 .0n 
Rule and the Christian ethic are part of the american way oF 
aie. | ; 
. Another argument for violence is thet racism ics 2 
cCigsease, It is less.important to convert the reaist.eneny 
Punt it is to remove his oprositian to the Structie and ef State 
his threet to the homes and families" of Negroes. 


The answer given by the authors is that nonviolence pro 
vides three more kinds of power: economle power, politica: 


power and psychological power. | Beis 


With respect to political over, the authors contend 
thet mass demonstrations (nonviclent}) are powerful and make it 
difficult for the politicians to rule without making concessions. 


On commenting 


} 


on the vsychological power of nonviolence 
they note that the Christian Church would not have become Anvolved 
in the struggle for chanze to the degree it has if the movement 


had been violent. 


Another contention of the pro-violence faction is that 
nonviolence 18 all very well when there's not much at steals, - 
a few votes, a few ae etc. Wnen it comes to real numbers in 
gobs, votes, housinz, schools, etc., and when the "Neero movement 
begins to march upon "the / Gal citadels of tne power elite, then 
no mércy tail be shown, aud we will be erushed despite all the 
protestations of Christian love. Only arms will save us. 


Tne authors answer this in part by saying ... "If 
this means that the only way 170,000,CO00O whites will give up 


their key privileges is for 20,000, 000 Negroes to defeat (trem | 
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Among the books ané@ autnors mentioned are “Neara Slave 


Revolts in the United Svate ae ve HERBERT APEMEMER, and "No SrO 


Leader in Time of Crisis” by “W.. .Be.-E. BU Bots, 
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FREREESRT APEHENER wes elected to the National 
Comuittee of the CPUSA at its 17th Netional 
Convention, December 10-13, i959. 


oe W. E. B. DU BOIS 
Doctor VW. E. B. BU BOTS died in Ghana, Africa, 

at the age of 96. He wes a prominent ecm —— 
for Negro rights, who at tne age of 93, joined 

tne Commune St Party, USA. Eis letter of 
applicetion’ to the CPUSA and GUS HALL's acceptance 
eee printed in "The Worker" issue of November 26, 
1961 . 


"The Worker” is an East Coast Cormunist publication. 


Mmae on December 18, 1963, advised that GUS 
HALL as of that time was General Secretary, CPUSA. 
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ASseraix "C'-to “Menge l-fom Dinece. aA ction, " by 
Cee noeemes Jes eee 

(Security Notes for Deep South vork, adapted from 
COMO cucgestions) 





RAVEL (2) When persons leave their project they must coil the 

heme project per ecnato- person on arrival 2G tneir aestie 

wa = men £44 “oe AS “Te de le eee HS ra ree Ae er ve4 17 

diane lth es ate win Ee \aae aL as iit sy tad i. ia =f ope MasSisic, pe: at Wea ti om Wt ate oh ob 
Nei.) Cenysat nee. cA SYS ven oF daily reports wiil note cil 
chenees in personnel, transfers; ete~w Phones should. be wscda 


only when there is no time to use mail. Care should be taken 
to avoid using Tull names of persons over the phone, Cnecxiists 
to keep track of all personnel at all times shouid be maintained 


{b) Doors of cars should be locked at all times. At 
nignt, windows Should be rolled up @s8 much @s possipie. 323s 
ténks Snouid have iocks and be kept locked. Hoods shouic also 
te locked. 


{c}) No one should go anvwwhere alione, especially not in 
an automobile, or at night. Travel at night should be avoided ; 
unless ebsoluvely necessary. 


{d) Remove @ll objects from your car which couida be 
construed 2s weapons: hammers, files, iron ruies, ete. No 
liquor octtles, beer cans, ete. should be insicGe your car. 
Do not travei with names and addresses of local contacts, 


(e) Know all roads in and out of town. Study the 
county map. Know locations of safe homes and contacts in 
the county. 


(f) When getting out of a car at night, turn car'3 
ignts off first. 
5 


pe 


4nsice 


nn, 


o 
Kouses. Take license mumbers of all suspicious cars. Nota 


make, modél and year. Cars without license plates should be 
réported at once to project office, 


. aa 
apn nares, 


ee ge ee el = 


ete any cars which circle offires off Free 


te a ar as eS  e ee breed om 


Laat. ay mend ee pee ee eS 





Soci Ca) Tey ean, ve avelcee.. for Te toe er oe 
onen window, Sieep at the back of horses, t 

BS) (the Pecos 2 al crese toc. Une 2 oon Or Geeta. 

(=) Do not stand in doorways at nignt with iighy. on 
Remi ee. Seu: Deane es 2h sem Sit. or eee ce oer. a 
net comsresate in front of the house. lHaxe sure aoors to 
houses have locks and are kept locxed. 

fc} Keep records of all suspicious events, @.5. cars. eos 
Giyrelinc arcic the Nouse o> ofitee.., ff en tneicer. coolers, 4 
or séems about to oceur, call the project, and aiso noviry ice 
local Feil and police, | 3 ee 

(ad) Under some circumstances i¢ may be_advisable for 
new personnel to make themselves Knorn to local police, 
4dntroduce themselves, and tell them their reason for being 


in the area. 


(e) A telephone should be installed. If a private 
phone is used, put a lock on it; otherwise, install a pa: 


PERSCNAL (a) Carry identification at all times. Men should 
carry Graft cards. 


{b) All grivers should have in their possession drivers' 
licenses, regis gatas papers, and bills of sale, The inrorma- 
tion should &iss be on record with the project director. If 

you are carrying supplies, it is well to have a letter authorizing 
the supplies from a particular individual, in order to avcid 
charges of carrying stolen goods. 


(e)).| Missicetnn? 26 a “dry Stabe, be Chouce i2c.co Ls 
ostensibly outlawed, it is available readitiy. You must not drink 
in offices o> Freed om Heuses. Tnis is egpecsa ay dae ec eG Tor. 
persons under 21. | oe 
{d) Avoid bizarre or provocative clothing, anc d:ards. 
Be neat. 2 


4. * 


(e) Make sure that medicines prescribed for you uy a 
physician are clearly marked with your name and the doct:rts 
. name, etc. ae 

| - ~ 23 
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Who Sey 226250 nec Ccxecely they want. a loot "ALI OY-ers 
of heip should be cleared through the project director. 


RECORDS Any written record of any importance should have 
- *. at least four copies. FEeepn original and sen 

copies to (in case of Mississippi COFO project) Jackson, 

Greenwood, and Atlanta. Bear in mind that eee may s 

raided at any time. Heep a rececrd of interference wit 

phone lines, and of calls to the FRI. nade: ie snovid 

&O to hq. | 


GENERAL (a) People who do not adhere to disciplinary 
requirements will be asked to leave the projecs 


(b) Security is a matter of group responsibility. 


Each a Nos det aa alien 6 ¥ at erest 4n every 
ie teeth athe “ol art 3 — - = ——e he 


o's) eer cohen See ty, oF ba” he Sl de 


otner indivicual's safety, well-being, anc Glscipline. 


(c) At all tines you should be aware of dangers to 
loca annacitants. White volunteers must be 
éspecis aily avare of this point. 
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The March 1, 1954, issue of the "Young Socialise © — 
Challenze,” puolished as pase three of “Labor Action," on vilicial 
SO Cee O. Ge Drees et Oe ete (Et) eee ined 
en article comcemnins the creation of the YSL, which pointsd out 
that at a unity conference occurring February 12-14, 1954, atv 
Lasor Action Eell, New York, New York, a merger occurrec tscween 
the Youns Peomle's Soctsa list League (YPSL) and the Socialist Youth 
League (SYL). The new orgenizaticn was named the YSL. 7 


On April 9, 1956, anther confidential informant advised 
és follows; ? | . | | 

Tne YSL hes fr -uentiy worked in close sympathetic co- 
Operation with the ISL toiiard similar ¢cbjectives, abthouth each 
major issue Given mutual consideration is decided upon by these 
organications indivicnuetiy. Tne YS serves as an apprenticeship 
for the ISL, but ISL gelecticn cf members from YSL ranks is made 
cm @n indivicual and personal basis. In many instances YSL members 
are also members of the ISL. : | es 


Tre VSL and ISL utilize the same printing house in New 
York City and the YSL pablication is printed as an insert in "Labor 
Action." Fregeentiy, tecturers before the YSL are ISL members. 
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Attorney Conorel ef the United States pursuant to ckocut.vs Crass - avy BG 
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the Yeung Socislict Lengua (YEL), choceived and cictindsd da i255. 


Tac Philadelphts Bronch of the ZL enc tne Padiecciriia Z.-.acsh of 
tho YE, cleo cictindad in Deccaber, 1955. | 2 
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| Date: 7/10/64 ! 
Transmit the following in Plain Text 
(Type in plain text or code) 
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(Priority or Method of Matting} i 
op TO: Director, FBI ~""iemn; Givin RIGHTS SECTION | 
FROM: SAG, Philadelphia (100-4899) | i, | 


SUBJECT: AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
fn... oo: oe 





Re my airtel, 7/9/04 


closed for the Bureau is one copy en a publication. 
entitled " anual for Direct Action” by MARTIN OP PENHEIMER 
and GEORGE LAKEY, published by the Friends Peace COREY UE Se) 
— Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa., in 1964. | 
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A MANUAL FOR DIRECT ACTION | a 


INTRODUCTION 












ie ten amendments to U.S. Constitution, plus 7 ae 
|  gelected criminal and civil statutes. . . . co 124° ‘ 


ooig 8 
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icv a. +, Table of Contents ae eee 
ie oo va Martin Oppenheimer and George Lakey  # Z | 
. i‘ tion ; : ee oe a This book is a rush job, like so many jobs in the 
Sd a a trod far E SP eohce, ane eee ASE ts aS eee ak 4 civil rights direct action movement. It is written, 
ae fe ‘ a a be - ee 2 : | aq however, so others will not have to rush quite so 
ne, The Pommunity, Kore ee ae au A ok oh a oN much, We put it together so you can have, in one 
we | eo 1 oe. a { place, information and alternatives on which you 
ae 8, Rotting up an Organization ye oe a egal }9 i Ae can base some of your thinking. It is not the 
Mo, tt Oe fae ae ne Bible, however, and better things will come. As 
rab 2g, a og ; : 
a ey Qe Citizpnahip Education gad Voter Regis ' tration, ie OTe ; ote James Farmer has pointed out, we are in our 
. At q ox th se rhe ty! i ee Pp : 
eo 6 ioe ee et Sa . . ‘ . ‘ 
ee Ny The Workehop in Direct Action ; ace + Oh nag ies infancy in nonviolent action. it may be that in the 
ree bom, Oe ie ee course of the revolution we will grow to maturity. 
3 v mote .? Ay ‘ at ‘ aye g y 
75, Diregt Action Tactics » 9". degre ety cea ‘g) 61 wo 
1" fe ee We admit our shortcoming frankly because 
4 6. ‘Pouxlar-Demonstration Operations ;: { et aoa tS oi frankness is a virtue and because you will soon 
leo .% ee ” Tg . : . 
es ego, Se ee ee discover it anyway. Here, as in so many cases 
ae " Arrpgs and the me Courts : = a 3 eee ; ae A e 89 aoe cre in the movement, virtue and practicality go 
eer. ce wee Tk Ege Me ie 4 J Teta. ox vo = iz m4) is mt ie 
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4 h put d h has b gl df th 


experience of civil rights and other movements; 
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Do ‘ oa - learned painful lessons and want others to profit 
oF oe . aes a, gi ag 
Pee gts see ee 26 
‘ °% sFriends Peace Committee .: "| or ie re 
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techniques for waging it has a monopoly of power. 
Power flows to those who understand what is 
happening. When understanding and knowledge 

are shared, more persons can take a responsible 
part in decision-making. The movement need not 
flounder while the leader is in jail. Those readers 
who believe in demeucracy will see that a manual, 
and training, help to make a movement more de- 
mocratic--and its participants more responsible. 


Another reason for this book 1s that many 
of those who are now engaged in the struggle are 
young. Times are very different from the early 
forties when a few seasoned veterans of the peace 
and civil rights movements experimented with 
direct action tactics. Today a great deal of the 
leadership comes from young peopie, angry with 
a society which preaches brotherhood and practices 
discrimination. Participants in sit-ins have de- 
scribed the struggle in moral terms: there is less 
theory than in the thirties. Since morality strikes 
deep, people can be deeply moved and very angry. 
Anger, like 50 many emotions, can be used con- 
etructively or destructively. The way indignation 
is channeled will depend partly on the readers of 
this manual. 


The early campaigns for civil rights were 
led mostly by middle class Negroes and whites: 
Now, more and more participants are from the 
working class and the unemployed. We know 


_ from study and experience that working class 


people are readier to use violence than middle 
class people. Because of the way children are 
brought up, because of the values they are taught, 


2 


because of frustration piled on frustration, it is 
easier for some people to use violence in the 
struggle. This is another problem the reader 
must face. By sharing the knowledge gathered 
in this manual new recruits to the movement 
will come to a better understanding of what is 
happening, and to a more positive reaction to the 
events of the day. 


We have all seen people, angered by a piece 
of machinery which would not work, give it a kick 
or try to force it by brute strength. And we have 
seen others inspect the machine closely, find the 
right lever, and set it running again. 


This manual begins with an examination of 
that complicated piece of social machinery, the 
community, and points to some of the levers which 
can be used for bringing about change. But usually 
the levers will not be moved without organization. 
Education of participants is essential if the move- 
ment is to be democratic, and aware of its direc- 
tion, 


Preparing for direct action means choosing 
tactics and training in their effective use. The 
manual will also share what is known about non- 
violent defense. Arrest, court prucedures, and 
prison, too, require preparation, The issue of 
how tar nonviolence should be taken, and whether 
armed self-defense makes sense will also be raised. 


rinally there are apperd. es ¥./th interest- 
ing reie rence material recommended { 1 jail and 
other spare-time r2ading 


Your comnients and suggestions are very 
~ ch needed if future ed:tiona *re to Le better 
than tnig one is. Please send them to us, 


Pe, 





Chapter l: The Community 


You act and react, as a civil rights worker 
and as a member of a movement, within a series 
of communities. There is the greater community 
of the Western world. There are smaller comm- 


unities such as the family, small groups, cliques. 


But for our purposes the community in which we 
are interested is that of the city or town, as it 
exists within a state and region. While no two 
communities are ever the same, some general 
rules do apply to most communities that exist 
within a culture. 


Whether you are engaged in citizenship 
education or sit-ins, it is important to know the 
community in which you act. In terms of an 
ongoing, Organized campaign, it is crucial to 
be aware of a series of conditions--Who has 
the power? What is the relationship of forces, 
both racial and otherwise? What is the economy 
like? If you are considering a boycott, it is 
important to know what role the Negro community 
, plays in relation to the stores being boycotted. 
In a city like Atlanta, downtown stores do not 
depend much on Negro trade because Negroes 
tend to deal with their own well-established 
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concerns within their own communities. A 
boycott will be difficult. In a city like Nashville, 
where the Negro community is located not far 
from the center-city business district, and where 
whites have been moving to the suburbs rapidly, 
the business district is heavily dependent on 
Negro trade. A boycott may be crucial. 


Another example which shows the importance 
of analyzing the power structure of the community is 
the role played in the community by the state 
government. That a city is also a state capital 
may change its reactions--state legislators 
may take a hand (usually negative) in the struggle. 
Or, because a state government has differences 
with a local power structure, it may playa role, 
either negative or positive, in the struggle, where 
otherwise it might stay out. You may have to 
contend with (or have the tacit alliance of) state 
troopers, These are ail factors of which you 
should be aware before the struggle begins. It 
is important, therefore, when coming to a 
community, to make a careful survey, or comm- 
unity study. Sources of information include: 
back copies of local newspapers, local almanacs, 
Chamber of Commerce figures, census data (avail- 
able from the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce or at most large libraries), 
and jnterviews with local business, labor, and 
political figures (preferably before they know 
why you are really there). Do not neglect looking 
at the society pages to find out which families 
"count" in decision-making processes, and do 
not forget to inspect the forces moving within 
the Negro community. 
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What factors should you be looking for when 
you make this "social inventory?" 


% Who has the power in the community? 
That is, s, which people, families, and business 
concerns, which politicians, ministers, educators 
have the authority to make decisions which influence 
the behavior of other individuals or groups, or 
things? Generally speaking, the real decision- 
making power will tend to overlap with "society." 
Not all people in "society" have power, and not 
all power people are in the society, but as a group 
they will overlap. The elite (and this is just as 
true im the Negro community) will have gone to 
certain echools and universities, will live ina 
certaim area considered more desirable, will 
helong to certain sacial clubs, will attend certain 
ehazches, and above all, will be concentrated 
| jm certam occupations and professions: directors 
ef barge business, (smaller in smaller communities), 
financiers, and the lawyers who serve them con- 
stitute the "power elite" of a community. The 
elite will vary, of course, with the kind of comm- 
unity--in an area of large plantation-type agricul- 
ture, there will be one kind of elite. In a more 
commercial and industrial area, there will be 
another. Above all, it is important to remember 
that elites do not always agree among themselves. 
They have interests which differ and sometime 
conflict. These differences and conflicts can be 
“uned'' by the smart civil rights worker. 
Example: Generally it is wise to try to boycott 
ati stares, even when some stores are prepared 
_ gine in to demands on equal hiring and serving. 
"Ee managers who are willing to give in will then 
pteseure the more stubborn ones. 


"moving on. 


It is generally necessary to deal with 
the power structure when raising civil rights 
demands, and it is important that the power 
structure be aware of the issues. Frequently 
the biracial commission or Mayor's Committee 
will channel information from the civil rights 
groups through to the power structure, and this 
is valuable. A power structure which is ignorant 
of the issues, and of the nature of the opposition, 
cannot make realistic decisions in the conflict 
situation, Nor can the movement act realistically 
unless it is aware of what the power structure is 
likely to do. Conflict is ultimately the test through 
which both sides learn about each other, and this 
is one of the best aspects of the dispute. The 
century-old silence between the races {and ignorance 
about real feelings despite all talk that ''we know 
our Niggras")} is being broken, because conflict 
talks. . 


2. What are the relations between the racial groups? 
In making out a social inventory it is crucial to 
know what the situation is, and has been, before 
What rights do Negroes have? How 
did they get these rights? Can Negroes be police- 
men? Firemen? If so, only in Negro sections? 
Who votes? Who rides buses? Who can go to 

the movies? Balcony only for Negroes? Which 
Negro businesses are really white controlled? 
Which churches? Which politicians? Which 
school board members? . 


The most important factor, again, in 
determining the present relationship of the races 
(and making a prediction of the degree of resistance 
to future change) is the proportion of Negroes in 
the population. The more Negroes, the more 
resistance, except in large cities. 
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This means that we must be aware of what cannot expect allies to come to you simply 


we're getting into. (You don't need training because our cause is just. Everyone has pre- 
manuals for the fairly easy situation!) As is judices of many kinds--the thing to do is to | 

the case with any exercise, you practice the way limit.a person's chances to find reasons far 

you play, and winners tend to be people who | bringing these prejudices out into the open, 

practice hard and know the angles. The Deep This is an important reason for nonviolence--it 
South particularly is no affair for amateurs. makes good public relations sense because it 

limits the chance for finding reasons to be 
3, Who are your friends and who are your : against the movement. At the same time we 
opponents ? | cannot compromise, because not only will we 
You can assume very little when you first lose thereby, but the Negro community, whose 

go into an unfamiliar community. Some spade - involvement is crucial, will be antagonized. ce 
work may have been done by somevne before = _ Therefore: to maximize allies, don't antagonize, _ 
you, but this 1s frequently nui the case. Education but don't compromise. 

matters less than an ability tu understand and . 

communicate. The noisiest civil rights revolu- When going to other organizations for help, 
tionist may only be telling you what he thinks you | it is important to know how policy is made: by 

want to hear, or what he thinks you ought to know. | a few leaders, or at membership meetings, or 
Some ministers, school teachers, and business- | otherwise? And can these organizations really 

men in the Negro community depend on segregation be of help in the long run, or will they "use" the 

for their living. Others do not. People with cause to promote a particular brand of politics? 
independent incomes (or no incomes} will tend Will a change in national policy force them to 

to be readier to act than those who depend on abandon you? Your community study should 

others and are insecure, Juvenile gangs, if show which organizations, churches, unions are 
approached in the right way, can be given a likely to be help (based on their past record). 

new purpose in life and can be valuable allies All groups in a community (regardless of type i. 
--but do not expect them to become nonviolent | --even Alcoholics Anonymous ) as well as all LL 
angels overnight, Furthermore, traditional individuals fali into one of the following classes: 
educational methods (lecture)may not work l. Active associates and friends in the cause. 

and you will have to try new and ingenious methods 2. Support, but not active participation. 

of teaching and training, : Financial help. 

| 3. Moral support, some individuals giving money: 

| It is important to try to involve segments | 4. Neutral--organization divided evenly. 

of the white community. In Charlotte, N.C., 5. Hostile, but not active. ..wait and see. 

the involvement of white Unitarians finally broke 6. Actively hostile (Citizens Councils, Klan, etc.) 


resistance to the sit-ins. Frequently a gesture | 
will help: is there a union organizing campaign Your primary job is (a) to decide which of 
going on? These are potential allies. You | the above is your target group in a particular 
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campaign; your secondary task is (b) to move 
everybody one siep up. Each of the groups will 
require a somewhat different approach (to be 


discussed in the section on public relations). 


Where allies are concerned, your chief 
problems are fear, and apathy. We can't say 


much ahoant faar Thies is comething vou'll have 
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to deal with depending on the situation. Alternative 
ways of earning a living and finding a roof can't 
always be created (e.g. Tent City in Tennessee). 
As to apathy, this may be due to bad planning, 
poor preparation, poor timing, and/or poor 
leadership. People declare a kind of mental 
sit-in when they are confronted with dictatorial 
leaders" who keep the decision-making process 
clasped tightly to their own bosoms. People 
who don't trust the rank-and-file sufficiently to 
let them know what is happening as it develops 
and have a say in it, don't deserve to be trusted, 
and apathy sooner or later results. Partly it 
results because dictators talk a big game but 
don't produce--their failure to produce is due 

to the fact that they make mistakes, and this 
happens because they don't listen to anybody. 
Totalitarianism simply is not the most efficient 
way of "getting things done“ in the long run. 
Sooner or later leaders become isolated, and 
the organization degenerates into a clique affair. 
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strategy must be guided by your own 
situation, and cannot be taken out of a book. 
There are, however, some considerations you 
should take into account; 


i. The political awareness of the Negro community. 


In some places the Negro community is so 
frightened, apathetic and/or lacking in civic 
awareness that the first step may be a voter 
registration campaign... Communication and 
concern can thereby be built about the major 
issues facing Negroes. 

2. The number of Negroes in proportion to whites, 
li there is a large number oi Negroes in proportion 
to whites, the white community will feel especially 
threatened in a physical sense. The strategy will 
have to take this into account, and prepare for 

a longer and tougher campaign. Boycotts 
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3. The support of outsiders. 


The political situation may be such that 
while the town is bitterly opposed to the move- 
ment, the governor of the state is a potential 
ally, Large demonstrations may be required 
to flag his attention, On the other hand in the 
town may make concessions which the state may 
not, because of political ambition by the governor 
or for some other reason. In such a case, it 
would be better not to get the state and possible 
state police violence involved. 


The main point ia that what works in one 
situation may not in another, and massive demon- 
strations may not always be tactically best thing 
to do. 


If there is a “law" 
in direct action which has held true consistently 
over the years and geography, it ia this: the 
presence of outsiders can work against the 
succeas of the cause. Opponents use outsiders’ 
presence as an important propaganda weapon 
against the campaigners. In the civil rights 
struggle outsiders help segregationists maintain 
their belief that local Negroes are not really in 
the struggle of their own will, and consequently, 
the status quo can not be so unjust after all. 
Some civil rights groups, realizing this, have 
taken great pains to identify themselves as local. 
In one case in the Upper South leaders of a sit-in 
asked a publicity-conscicus organizer to go back to 


” hia national office, and issued a statement that 


they were not connected with his organization. 


Organizers from outside may sometimes 
be necessary. When there is no local move- 
ment, or if the movement is in trouble and 
lacking important skills in direct action, there 
is often no choice but ve pEtne in outside help. 


However, this should be done realizing that 

there will be some ill effects. If a movement 

in a town is healthy and has good leadership, it 
can be a real disservice for leadership to call 
for "1000 supporters" from a nearby city to come 
and "help" them. 


There are things outsiders can do which 
minimize the bad effects, such as raising money 
or picketing their local affiliate of the demon- 
strators' target. Direct action can also be 
taken at the state or national capital. 


One more reason why it is not necessarily 
helpful to have outside leadership or numbers of 
demonstrators is that in the last analysis no one 
can give anyone else freedom. Following the 
Freedom Rides, valuable though they were in many: 
ways, Negroes went back to segregated practices — 
in town after town because they had not won the 
freedom for themselves. 


4. The stages of the struggle. Most direct 


action campaigna go through several stages. 

If we label them according to the reactions of 
the opponent, we have: (a) indifference; 

(b) active antagonism: ({c) disunity; and (d) 
negotiation. The first stage, indifference, has . 
already passed in many areas because of the 
National impact of the struggle and due to wide 
press coverage. Even in towns where no direct 
action has taken place, there is no longer much 
indifference and lines have been drawn. The 
town may be edgy and the power structure may, 
at the onset of demonstrations, immediately 
respond with active antagonism. However, if 
you are working in a town where indifference 

is the first response, you can use the time gained 
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- place next. 
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The second stage, active antagonism, is 


the maeind whan tha tida nftan rune hiagkhact 


against the movement. It may be long or short, 
depending on a number of factors including how 


daeaeniv comrnitted the opponents are to segrega- 
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tion. There is a tendency at this time for 
communication between Negro and white to cease. 


This stage is crucial, for it is here that 
a lot of learning takes place. In the heat of 
conflict people are hyper-sensitive tu the actions 
of the other side. Actions which confirm the 
prejudices the opponent has will be seized upon 
and magnified; those which counter the prejudices 
will have more impact than ordinarily, Disorderly, 
undisciplined direct action wili confirm the 
belief that "those Negroes aren't ready for 
freedom," while courageously facing troopers 
without wavering will refute, among at least 
some, the belief that "Negroes, like animals, 
will be scared away by a show of force." 


Some of your forces wili at this point 
question the usefulness of continuing the struggle 
--''we are worse off now than when we started." 
They are right in the sense that, if the campaign 
stopped now, Negro and white communities would 
be farther apart than before you began, However, 
if the struggle continues it will pass into stage 
three. Frequently a "cooling-off period" takes 
Some negotiating, usually not 
fruitful, often accompanies this stage. 
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The third stage, disunity of the opponent, 
is the fruit of what came earlier. Demonstra- 
tions have been resumed. More ang more oi 
the people in or near the power structure will 


have doubts about the mteniness of the measures” 
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tney are taxing to beat you down. Reconsidera- 
tion of their position will take place. White 
moderates can play an important role here, 
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civil fights forces and the opponents, and find- 
ing arguments (including economic) which make 


i¢ geaam unreaannahia for the nnwer atrurture 
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to hold out much longer. The discussions among 
the opponents and the moderates often go on 
without the knowledge of the civil rights leaders; 
unless there is a dramatic breakthrough like a 
prominent minister's preaching on your behalf, 
you may not be aware that this stage is actually 
occurring until it is finished. 


The fourth stage, a second and more 
realistic round of negotiations, is also an 
important one, for poor negotiation can bring a 
return to open conflict. The negotiator should 
try to do two things: (1) describe the results 
of change as leas threatening than the opponents 
suppose, and (2) describe the results of not 
changing the practice! as more threatening ‘than 
the. results of change. * 


One way to show that change would not be 
threatening is to bring with you illustrations of 
successes in other places. Sometimes opponents 


*This and the following on negotiation borrows 


heavily from John P, Dean and Alex Rosen, 
A Manuai of Intergroup Relations. 
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will agree to have a trial run of the change; 

this must be done in good faith, however, with- 
out using it to sound out customers or citizens 
by telling them ‘We're just trying this thing 
out--what's your reaction?7'’ Experience shows 
that polling in advance of desegregation brings 
‘Many more negative reactions than will actually 
occur if the change takes place. 


The negotiator also needs to describe the 
results of net making concessions. He makes 


=) it clear that theee results (more demonstrations, 
etc.) will occur if a solution cannot be worked out, 


but he aleo makes clear his great reluctance to 
use them unless forced to do so. Experience 
shows that the negotiator is not usually effective 
if he is hostile and uses the sanctions as a threat 
to the opponent--'"'You give what we want or you'll 
got what's coming to you!'"' The tone should be 
friendly and firm. 


If the opponent is using excuses like 
"This ien't the time to do it, '' "We can't move 
to quickly in these matters," it is wise to get 
him on record officially in favor of fair play 
| practices in general, He -will then have difficulty 
- later evading this commitment. The negotiators 


should try to foresee all possible evasions which — 


the opponent might introduce, and anticipate them, 
using workshopa and socio-drama to brief the 
negotiating team. 


In this description of the four stagee of 
direct action we have assumed that preliminary 
negotiations did take place and the authorities 
{official, employer, manager) refused to give 
in. There are two important reasons why 

preliminary negotiations should occur: 
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first they may solve the problem (some towns have 
agreed after witnessing nearby cities in the throes 
of direct action,} Second, they provide a chance 
for direct actionists to meet the opponents and 
confront the reality of what and whom they are 
dealing with. 


5. The economic situation. It is pretty clear 
that direct action is mere effective when there 
are economic pressures such as boycott or 
strike available. However, even if no economic 
tactics are available, the civil rights worker 
need not be discouraged. Direct action campaigns 
have been effective without the economic angle, 
for example when the Quakers struggled for 
religious liberty in Puritan Massachussetts. 
Despite much brutality and some loss of life, 
the Puritans finally came around. 


6. The constructive program. An activity 


which is useful for many direet 2etiem campaigns 
is the "constructive program.'' The Freedom 
School is one kind, the work camp another. 
These programs are helpful because (a) they 
draw in help from people who would not engage 
in direct action tactics; (b) they develop 
organizational know-how and group spirit on 

the part of new people; (c} they provide a morale 
boost during a time when the direct action cam- 
paign may be suffering reverses; (d) they con- 
tradict one of the prejudices whites have about 
‘lazy Negroes who don't help themselves"; 

(e) they get things done which need doing. Work 
camps can, for example, fix up the apartments 
of old people, clean up vacant lots for play- 
ground space and fix up buildings and church 
rooms to be used for recreational and meeting 
purposes, 
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7. How Do You Choose? Some time you must 
make a decision as to which of a variety of 
possible targets you will move in on. Shall it 

be lunch counters or movies, churches or beaches, 
jobe or voting? How does one make a choice of 
strategy such ag this? The previous six points 
have outlined some of the factors which go into 
such a decision--basically, a consideration of 
these factors should give you an idea of your 
strengths and weaknesses. Buta strategy can- 


not only be based ona realistic view of your 
_etrength and the opponent's condition. 


It must 
also be based on at least two other things: the 
national picture, and local needs. If, this year, 
the national thrust of the entire civil rights 
movement is on voter registration and political 
action you would not want to divert your local 
movement and hence weaken this national effort. 
At the same time, the strategy which you choose 
must meet some local needa, must fill some local 
demand, otherwise the community will not be 
motivated to join in the struggle. In summary, 
strategy should be determined and modified by 
the degree of political awareness of the Negro 
community, the proportion of Negroes in the 

otal community, the strength of the oreo ee 
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where this is a positive factor, the economic 
situation (vulnerability) of the Negro and white 
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needs, Good leadership should be able to 
develop a constructive and workable strategy 
based on the participation of the community in 
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the strategy decision. 
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should proceed to set up an organization. 
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Chapter 2: Setting Up An Organization 


Once the civil rights worker has analyzed 
the community, and thought about a strategy, he 
Forms 
of. organization, their structures, and their 
affiliations if any will depend on the job decided 
on, and the personnel available. The worker 
may want to join an existing group in order to 
influence it; he may want to set up an ad hoc, 
or besnberes? group Pe EABOSES either of individ- 
uals, or of representatives of other groups, or he 
may want to create a new group. In recent years 
most groups tend to be "single-cause" rather 


tha anu nuPMnne a ith the avran af 
TELaee meany-put pesc, Wwitn lc exception Ci some 


student groups (in some cases, single-cause 
groups later develop into many-purpose groups). 
It is generally easier to join an existing group 
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than to set up a new one, and toaffiliate rather 
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than to maintain complete independence. There 
are certain advantages stemming from national 
affiliation, including financial help, staff help, 
legal aid, and reputation. 

Organization implies bureaucracy. Every 
organization has bureaucracy, and this is not a 
"dirty" word necessarily. It simply means that 
there is a chain of command or communication 
through which decisions are carried out. Bureau- 
cracy becomes "dirty". only when decision-making 


— no ionger refiects the rank and file membership, 


and/or when the structure interferes with carry- 
ing decisions out. This happens when the struc- 
ture becomes too large, or when decision-making 
processes are unclear so that decisiveness is 
lacking, or when routine alone becomes central 
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Every organization, whether it is the U.S. 

Army, a business corporation, or a peace OF 

civil rights group, must have a chain of command. 

Our assumption is that the chain of command 

should go from the bottom up, that is, should 

be democratic. This is so because democracy 

is (a) efficient, moreso than dictatorship in 

the long run; (b) better able to move in the direc- 

tion of creating a more human society because 

it involves people in the determination of their 

own destinies, hence in the fuller involvement 

and development of their personalities; and 

(c) more able to recruit the kind of forces 

needed really to overcome oppression and in- 

justice because in the long run movements based 

on demagogy do not result in justice ~- the means 


help in determining the ends. 
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There are ways in which democratic 
decision-making and full participation by 
the rank-and-file can be undercut. Early in 
the formation of a group a decision must be 
made as to structure, and while democratic 
structure does not guarantee democracy, it 
does help. A decision must’ also be made on ~ 
how decisions are to be taken: by parliamentary 
or by consensus (the Quaker "sense of the 
meeting") methods. Both have advantages, 
and both have disadvantages. Consensus tends 
to work best when the members of the group 
have a lot of agreement on basic philosopny, 
while the parliamentary ystem tends to guaran- 
tee representation to organized minorities and 
recognizes the importance of caucuses. Both 
systems can be manipulated, by persons with 
the best intentions, not to speak of those with 
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Several kinds of conditions help to under-~ 
mine democracy aside from outright manipulation, 
or help make manipulation possible: wearing 
the group out with late and boring meetings, 
or holding the group until most members have 
gone, leaves the way open for a well-organized 
minority to railroad ideas through. Having 
present officers appoint or elect other officers 
should generally be regarded with suspicion. 
Nominating committees for officers, rather than 
nominations rum the floor are another technique 
for keeping the decision-making within a small 
group. Most important of all are the develop- 
ment of informal person-to-person relationships: 
shortcuts, doing favors, and the praiseworthy 
but misdirected desire to want to avoid mistakes, 
hence letting "experts" do all the jobs. This 
tends to happen particularly in the midst of crises 
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and emergencies when "we can't afford to make 
mistakes,“ and can't take a chance on letting 

a less-trained person do a job and learn at the 
oak of having him make mistakes. Unless 
deliberate decisions are made by the group to 
expand the techniques of the trade, techniques 
(such as running a meeting, writing a leaflet, 
running a mimeo machine, being picket captain, 
etc.) will remain the property of a few “experts, " 
who tend gradually, and frequently without 

realizing it, to exclude the rank-and-file members 
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In civil rights groups conditions of crisis 
always exist. 
In addition, you run into the argument that 


ecle eee should be limited to those 


out ie se Wer na eticinate in organizational work-- 
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something that is not possible, given the speed 
of the movement and the constant meetings 
required, for everyone. A second-class mem- 
bership can develop under such circurnstances, 
and a type of clique arises in which the "true 
revolutionaries," that is, those whose entire 


lives are taken up with the movement, have a 
‘different life from the rest of the members, 


‘— different values, slang, etc. Insofar as such 


a clique criticizes current values it may have 
a contribution to make, but when it separates 
itself from its own rank-and-file, and from the 
community at large, because of its style of 
living, it does the movement a disservice. 
Democracy in any case suffers. 


If you need to fight against the growth 


of non-democratic tendencies in an organization, 
you must organize your action (that is, form 
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This makes the situation more serious. 


caucuses). This is true whether the non-democratic 
group is informal, or whether a clearly anti-demo- 
cratic faction exists. You must organize pro- 
democratic people to conduct a clear-cut fight on this 
issue, otherwise, after a time, the organization 

is doomed to deveiop in such a way as to under- 
mine its ultimate goals: the democratic and just 
developinent of society. 


Whether you are conducting a struggle 
within your own ereenizetions or working as a 


Gemocratic Minority in another group, several 
suggestions may help: 


(1) All organizations have three primary func- 
tions: policy-making, organization, and education 
(including both education of the group itself and 
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policy (conventions, executive committees, etc.) 

he who is in charge of carrying policy out ultimately 

determines what happens. The organizer, secre- 

tary, coordinator of committees, administrator 

is the man to watch--or the man to be. This fact 
an he used either for evil or for good. 

(2) You must organize your group into a caucus, 

meet ahead of meetinzs plan strategy, and have 

a floor leader. Sit in a scattered position through- 

out the audience. Keep your best speaker for 

last in an exchange from the floor. Know your 

parliamentary procedure so as not to be out- 

maneuvered, and so as to make best use of 

your numbers. 


{3) Remember that you, as a leader, are no good 
without an organized following, just as an officer 
is no good without 2a top-notch first sergeant. 
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The good leader must have a perspective(not 
constantly react to situations as they arise}, 
credibility (not promise what cannot be accomp- 
lished, over-or under-shoot the potential, keep 
the group moving at its capacity), and “image” 
Oxpersonality. Remember that a leader can be 
cut down just as surely by apathy as by elections, 
and that you can sabotage any organization by 
obeying all the rules carefully, just as you can 
sabotage it by a “slow-down." This, after all, 

is just another way of doing "passive resistance." 
Ye 

| (4) The good leader recognizes minority points 
of view without being bullied by them. Dissenters 
are a part of the movement unless proven other- 
wise, and above all they are human beings and 
must be treated as such. A good leader will 
insist that arguments be to the point, and will 
not allow "ad haminem" or name-calling argu- 
ments which attempt to discredit people's think- 
ing by some form of "guilt by association." 


The above are general points. What are 


specific ichs that need doing? (This 
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is partly based on Charles Walker's Organizing 
ee for Nonviolent Direct Action, Cheyney, Pa. } 

{i} Once the executive committee and the officers 
have been set up (with clearly established lines 

of authority, responsibility, and decision-making 
and with as little overlap as possible) we are ready 
to move, 

(2) A timetable for action is worthwhile. Persons 
who have charge of such jobs as publicity, office 
“management, transportation, communication, 
housing, training, supplies, finances, literature, 


etc, should be appointed, or elected. Special 
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resource persons, when needed, should be lined 
up: workshop leaders, legal counsel, public 
relations specialists, etc. 
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o quarters in the field must 
be setup. Select its location carefully for con- 
venience and possible symbolic value. Keep 
quarters neat and clean. Your headquarters 
speak for you; you will want to post notices, 
posters, etc, and poasibly open it with a recep- 
tion and press conference. 
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(4) Finances are always a tricky matter. 

Open a special bank account if necessary. Be 
clear on any tax-exemption problems. Set up a 
simple bookkeeping system in case your regular 
bookkeeper is arrested. Your opponents will 
seek excuses to charge misuse of funds and there 
may be investigations. Your financial affairs 
should be kept fanatically clean. 


(5) Office supplies, communications equipment, 
(walkie-talkies, etc.) and equipment for meet- 
ings must be on hand when they are needed. 
Make sure your machinery is kept in good repair 
so that it can function when you need it. The 
problem of record-keeping must be clarified: 
while you may not wish to have records seized 
{hence have supporters punished) at the same 
time it is important to keep track of activi- 

ties for the sake of accounting for responsibilities, 
informing new personnel of work in progress 
when they take over, and helping sociologists 
and historians in their job for the future. 


(6) Secrecy: It is possible to confuse and delay 
the obtaining of "secret" information by your 
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opponents in various ways. However, if your 
opponents are determined, this is pointless. 
It results in inefficiency because you have to 
cover up a lot you do from your members; 


sav ce 


authoritarianiam because you cannot tell your 


members what ie going on, and mistrust. In 
any case your opponents, if they are determined, 
will plant "informers" and/or modern electonic 
devices in such a way that your activities will be 
an open bock.. You may as well open the book 
and be fully honest about your plans to begin with. : 
You should try to plan tactics (to be discussed | 
later) which do not depend on secrecy for their | 
value, 
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(7) Register or have records of participants 
in all projects wherever possible (a) in order 
to keep them informed prior to the event; 

(b) to find ou if they have special skills; (c) 
to keep track of problems as they develop; (d) 
to follow up later on for deeper involvement; 
(e) to inform attorneys or relatives in case 

of arrest, accident, and/or violence. Partici- 
pants in long-term projects should be insured 
if possible. 


(8) Participation in a project or membership 


in an organization should be conditioned upon | 


acceptance of a written discipline, or upon some 
set of principles or constitution. No exceptions 
should be made. 
people to the acceptance of your principles, but 
until they do, they stay out. Such principles do 
not have to be complicated or numerous. In this 


' way you can cut down on misunderstandings, 


violations of lines of responsibility and authority, . 
and thus limit the likelihood of violence because 
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It is your job to educate | 


of your own people losing control of a demonstra- 
tion or of themselves. This also helps the morale 
and public image of the movement, and gives 
outsiders a sense that the organization is some- 
thing special to which it is a privilege to belong. 


(9) Relations between persons in the group 

(also to be discussed under '"Workshops"). will 
always be a problem to sorne degree, Boy - girl 
situations develop. Rules rarely work, so none will 
be givenhere, Sloppy public demonstrations of 
personal affection, needless to say, violate other 
aspect of most disciplines, and can be handled 

that way. Sloppy clothing likewise. 


(10) Psychological problems also arise. People 
join movements for all kinds of reasons, and the 
untrained person will rarely be able to distinguish 
"real" from stated reasons except in extreme 
cases. This does not need to become an issue 
until personal problems interfere with the working 
of the group. If at all possible a somewhat older 
person with experience in family situations should 
have the kind of leading role in the organization so 
that he can step in and give guidance without appear- 
ing to interfere in anybody's personal life or 
making the problem person feel pushed around. 


(ll) The white participant in civil rights activities, 
especially (although not exclusively) in the Deep 
South, faces a special problem: how to communicate 
with and live with Negroes in a movement which 

is primarily of, by and for Negroes, and how to sur- 
vive inaction. To varying degrees he may be 

treated as a second-class participant by Negroes, 
and frequently, though in very subtle ways. he 
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This is a difficult role; on the one hand the white 
participant should not give in to reverse racism 
in order to be accepted--he should be accepted 
because of what he does, and not because of what | 
he is. On the other hand he must establish contact 
and communication, and maintain them in order 
to be effective. The white participant should not 
be afraid to take on an equal role, including in 
the decision-making process, but he should try 
to establish his credentials as one who has the 
right to participate because he, too, has put 
himself on the "firing line.'' The white partici- 
pant has many of the problems which face an 
anthropologist or a sociologist visiting a group 
with which he is unfamiliar. To be accepted 
without losing one's own individuality and stand- 
ards is not easy. | 


Public Relations 


You should not assume that because our 
cause is just, anyone who is worthwhile will 
eupport it--or that anyone who does not support 
us isn't worth trying to get. Prejudices run 
deep and must be dealt with. Allies are essential, 
because (a) civil rights workers are a very small 
minority in this country and cannot carry enough 
weight to change society no matter how moral 
the cause; and (b) certain kinds of allies are 
important because they lead to the breakdown 
of significant points of resistance (e.g. ministers, 
scholars, dignified mothers of white governors). 
It is therefore important, while not compromising, 
to try to limit the amount of antagonism from 
potential allies. This ia the key to good "public 
relations." It involves primarily two things: 


¢ 
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cutting down on actions which can be misinter- 
preted to be hostile and negative; and improving 
interpretation of all activities. Remember that 
many people are only looking for an excuse not 
to support the movement. While we cannot avoid 
creating excuses for those who are really look- 
ing for them, we can avoid presenting them on 

a silver platter. 


What we are talking about when we say 
"public relations" is really propaganda." Pro- 
paganda, like bureaucracy, is not necessarily 
a dirty word. It has become dirty because 
propaganda has come to be associated with lying 
and distortion of the truth. The distinction is 
often made between propaganda (which has a 
distinct message) and education (which leaves 
conclusions open.) But even education i6 pro- 
paganda, because leaving conclusions open is 
a kind of message, or value in the direction of 
democracy. 


Before any educational or propaganda 
campaign ie begun it is important to sit down 
and analyze your "target population," the 
people whom you want to move(or in some cases 
keep in their present state of mind in the face 
of campaigns by others to move them. Pro- 
paganda is sometimes defensive}. There is, 
first of all, the hard core of supporters (refer 
to the chapter on The Community). Then there 
are friends whom you want to bring in closer, 
Then there is the vast neutral public. Then 
there are those in opposition, to various degrees, 
to the cause. The final objective of all propaganda 
ig move everyone one atep closer to you, or, in cases 
where there is an offensive on against you, not 
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.o have them move away from you. Every > . 
vropaganda item (mass meetings, press : 
releases, leaflets, TV programs, etc.) should ! 
be aimed at a particular segment of the population, 


your "target." 


Various publicity methods which you may 
want to consider include: background information 
sheets to support press releases for newsmen 


and community leaders; brief biographical sketches 
of well-known leaders and participants to help with 4 


SRoenan interact!!! etnries: nrese releases for 
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“dailies, the wire services, special press services 


{religious, labor, Negro, etc.};neighborhood papers; | 
radio and TV news departments; commentators 

and columnists who are sympathetic, You may 

want to offer advance interview, or tape record 

special speeches. By all means try to visit 

key editors, news directors, and special reporters 

in order to interpret events. Writing letters to 

the editor should not be neglected, but they should 


be kept short and to the point. 


It is crucial to remember that your job is 
to inform, not to seek publicity for publicity's 
sake. Try not to be put into the position of do- 
‘ig things for the press which are not a natural 
part of the action, no matter how picturesque 
they may be, but remember to be friendly 
in your replies to the press, and try to interpret 
what you do as fully as possible. 


When you are speaking ''on the record" 
you should be particularly careful to quote 
accurately, and give only facts of which are 
certain. Double-checking is more important 
than being fast on the come-back. If you are 
the public affairs officer, you should try to do 
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more reading on this complex subject. 


Press releases should be clearly marked 
as to time of release, and should be double- 
spaced. They should not be too long--two pages 
at maximum. After a while you will get to know 
the peculiarities of the local press and you will 
tailor your releases to meet their requirements 
of format. All press releases should read like 
a news story, beginning in the first sentence or 
two {at most) with Who, What, Where, eee: 
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Joe Brotherhood, chairman of the. local 
(-~-WHEN -) 


te thie morn-e 

, (-WHERE-) 

ale e boycott of ai) major 

downtown department stores by Negro citizens. 

He said the "no-buy" campaign would remain in 
(-WHY-) 


effect until all the stores hire a satisfactory 


number of Negro clerks. 


Brotherhood, 32, who is professor of theo- 
logy at nearby Baptist Seminary, said he had 
the agreement of four Negro churches and five 


Negro community groups on the ban, ({etc.) 
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Here are some general cautions for pub- 
licity campaigns, leaflets, and other affairs of 
a public relations nature: 

1. Keep leaflets readable. Don't clutter 
them up with too much reading material. Start 
out with something that will hold the reader's 
attention. "Police Brutality in this Neighborhood, " 
not "Citizens for Equal Rights. " 


2. Keep your public relations down to 
earth. Make your charges so they are believable. 
Ask people to do something that they can really 
do right now, given their present state of mind. 
*Come to Freedom School, * not ‘go immediately 
to register." Don't insult their basic prejudices 
or beliefs. You want to communicate, not drive 
them away (e.g. don't say “your preachers are 
nothing but Uncle Toms." It's libelous, anyway, 


to charge a peheon publicly with being a Communist, 


3. Don't promise what you can't deliver. 


a * 
who disagree with your ideas may gradually 


come to believe in you as a person. if you really 
show you can deliver. Try small things first. 


Don't try too much hecauase failure tenda to 
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undermine morale. 


4. Watch your language. Use the English 
that makes sense to the community in which you 
are working. Watch your appearance. Appearance 
is a communicating device. You cannot expect 
people to raise their own standards of cleanliness, 
or bok up toyou as a leader, when you act like 
a slob. The civil rights worker gives up a cer- 
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tain amount of his private rights when he joins 
the movement. 


5. Keep social affairs social. Don't push. 
too hard on newcomers. Be friendly and make 
them feel at home. Don't huddle in a corner 
with the in-group clique. Don't acquire the 
reputation of having absolutely fixed views, of 
being dogmatic and inflexible. When in doubt, 
shake hands, — 


C onducting a Meeting 


It is pointless to try to write a guide to 
parliamentary procedure in a manual such as 
this one. Every organization, over a period 
of time, develops its own procedures, some- 
what based on the parliamentary rules laid 
down in Roberts Rules of Order, but modified 
to meet specific iocai conditions. The most 
important thing to remember about procedure 
is that its chief purpose is to get business effi- 
ciently conducted while protecting the will of the 
majority, and the rights of the minority, Proce- 
dures should be amended, changed, thrown out, 
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get accornplished better. 


1, Call the meetir 
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meeting will please come to order. © 


2. Have the secretary read the minutes 
of the previous cael: with emphasis on the 
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main points, motions passed and action approved, 
Ask "Are there any corrections to the minutes, " 
then, after all corrections are made, “The 
minutes stand approved as corrected." Some 
organizations like to have the rest of the agenda 


read at this point, with specific topics listed, 
so that members know what is ahead. 


3. Have the secretary read short summaries 
of the more important correspondence, especially 
letters fron the national office. If action is re- 
quired, it should be taken either at this point or 
under old or new business. 


4. Reports of special officers (treasurer, 
particularly, plus membership committee chair- 
man, etc.) and committees (such as the execu- 
tive committee, special projects committee, 
housing, education, public accomodations, etc.) 
After each report, ask for questions or discus- 
sion from the floor. There may be motions 
asking specific action, or correcting the actions 
reported on, at this time. 


5. Unfinished, or Old Business should be 
taken care of next. This is business which has 
not been covered by committee reports. Ask the 
floor "Is there any unfinished business to come 
before the body?'"' 


6. New Business should be next on the 
agenda. Some new business may have been 
reported by a committee such as the executive 
committee, and this committee may wish to make 
a more formal report at thia point and ask for 
action. When this is concluded ask "Is there 
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further new business ?* 


7. Some organizations have a place on the 
agenda for "Good and Welfare, " meaning more 
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and try to cope with such problems out in the open. 


8. "There being no further business, the 
chair will entertain a motion to adjourn," 


Before and after many meetings in the | 
civil rights field there may be a short prayer, 
a moment of silence for meditation, and/or 
a short song. 


While there is little point in outlining a 
formal method of procedure, there are some 
keys to having an orderly meeting: (These are 
based. on A Call to Order, a guide to parlia- 
mentary procedure prepared by the United States 
National Student Association. ) 


l. Before starting a meeting, the chair- 
man should be sure that he has an outline of the 
business to be considered (the agenda. } 


2. Any time an officer or a committee 
makes a report, there should be a motion to 
accept or adopt it, or change it, or, sometimes, 


reject it. 


3. The chairman should always state 
clearly the motion on which the vote is about 
to be taken in order that everyone has a clear 
understanding of the issue. Amendments are 
usually in order after a motion has been mInade, 
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and they are voted on before the main motion. 


4. Courtesyto the group is the key to an 
orderly meeting. Every member has rights 
equal to every other member. 


5, Only one subject at a time should claim 
the attention of the group. 


6. The will of the majority must be carried 
out, and the rights of the minority must be 
preserved, 
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Chapter 3: Citizenship and Voter Registration 
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(This chapter is based in part on notes distributed 
teaching in Mississippi, but is general enough to apply 
to other areas in which civil rights workers have con- 
tact with the local population for various educational 
purposes, ) 


In much of the South repression is the law, oppres- 
sion a way of life, and veering from the path of “our 
way of life" is not tolerated at all. Here an independent 


idea is subversion that must be squelched, for each bit 
of intellectual initiative represents a threat. Negroes 
have learned what is necessary for immediate survivat 
that silence is safest, so volunteer nothing and tell 
“them” only what they want to hear. Workers in the 
South will be teaching people who have lived in the 

South all their lives. They have been deprived of decent 


education, denied free expression and free thought, 
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~ Feason to hope for the first time. Your job: 


me | 
* 
and most of all‘denied the right to question. Your job: 


to nelp them begillo question. 
~S 


What are the people like? They are each differ- 
ent, but they will have in common the scars of the 
system. Some will be cynical. Some will be distrust- 
ful. All will have a serious lack of preparation both 
with regard to academic subjects and contemporary 
issues ~- but all of them will have a knowledge far 
beyond their years of how to survive in a society that 
is out to destroy them. Because they have this knowl- 
edge, this awareness of the extent of evil in the world, 
they will be ahead of you in many ways, but most of 
this knowledge is negative. It is only half the picture, 
and it is this half which is crumbling. There is great 
: to help the 
people see this hope, and inspire en 

What will they demand of you? They will demand 
that you be honest. Honesty is an attitude toward life 
which is communicated by everything you do, Since 
you, too, will be ina learning situation, honesty means 
that you will ask questions, as well as answer them. 

It means that if you don't know something you will say 
so. It means that you will not "act" a part in the 
attempt to compensate for al! they've endured in the 


South. You can't compensate for that, and thev don't 


want you to try. These people have been taught by the 


system not to trust. You have to be trust-worthy. 


There is little you can teach them about prejudice and 
38 , 


segregation. They know. What you can do is help 
them develop ideas and associations and tools with 
which they can do ee about segregation and 
prejudice. 


How’? The key to — is honesty and creativity. 
iateriale nranaread hv tho 
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with the situation, can aie but ultimately you must 
Sool the way for yourself. 
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In some areas you will find that you are almost the 
first civil rights worker to be there, and if you are white, 
almost certainly you will be the first white civil rights 
worker. You will have to deal with the problem of your 
novelty as well as with the educational challenge. In 
such areas, interest in education will have to be created, 
and teachers will have to recruit their students. 


In other areas there have been projects in the 
past and you will be warmly welcomed. Almost every- 
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ng is 
for a worker. Otherwise you would not be 


It is important to realize that many of the commun- 
ities in which you may find yourself are in the process 
of rapid social change and the program in which you are 
engaged will be in the midst of this ferment. You may 


find yourself involved in political activities, registering 


people to vote, organizing political raliies, campaigning 
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for Negro candidates, and preparing to chalienge the 
local political power structure. The classrcom 
experience and the real life political experience, both for 
for you and for your studente will be linked, and will 
averlan, This is how the classroom experience will 
become real. At the same time you will have to 

balance your local participation with the need to 


prepare for classes. 


In some communities locai activity may go hevond 
politics, involving direct action, mass demonstrations, 
jail, etc. You must keep a sensitive ear to the ground 
so that if this should happen you can make a tactical 
choice as to the continuing educational program, and 


its possible modification. 


Educational techniques will depart considerably 
from the formal classroom lecture system many workers 
are used to from college days. Since one of the prime 
goals is to develop local leadership, it is important to 
help students express themselves. Hence discussion is 
the preferred technique. Discussion helps to encourage 
expression, brings feelings out inlo the open where they 
can be discussed and dealt with productively, develops 
participation on many levels, develops group loyalty and 
responsibility, and develops critical and self-critical 


- faculties. as well as the ability to take criticism from 


others. While short lectures, socio-dirama, reading aloud, 


and singing can all be used, discussion should be used as 
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4 follow-up in almost all cases. 


Here are some hints for better teactir ind dis- 
cussion leadership: 
I Subiect matter should always be related to the 
student's level of experience, and his every-day _ 
problems. 
2. No expression of anybody's feelings should ever 
be ignored or passed over. Bring them out and dis- 
cuss them honestly and with compassion. 
a. The classroom atmosphere should be informal, 
but not sloppy. You may want to arrange seats in a circle, 
use first names, let the students lead occasionally, 
etc. | 
4. Sessions should always be prepared in advance, 
espacially if audio-visual aids are to be used in the 
most effective way. 
5, At beginning of the session, summarize quickly 


covered the day before, or ask a atudent 

to do su. At the end of a session, Summarize what was 
covered during the session, or let a student do so, and 
let the group know what will be done in the next session. 
6. Keep the language simple, but don't talk down. At 
the same time, keep standards always up so that you 
get an example. 

7. Hold your criticisms until a good give-and-take 
atmosphere has been established between you and the 
students. Be positive: praise accomplishments when- 


ever possible, especially before making a criticism. 
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8. One-hour sessions are usually maximum for any 
single session. 
9. |The group leader should lead, not dominate; give 
direction and keep discussion going, not "control." 
10. The best way to keep things moving is to ask 
questions, preferably the kind that can't be answered 
just “yes" or "no." 

11. Encourage participation by every one, without 
hulldezing the reluct 
12, The good leader should be willing to answer 
questions at all times, and share his own experiences 
and feelings, loo. 

13. Ina situation where any verbal expression at all 
is u sign of prugress, the leader should not be too 
critical. and should protect students {rom each others' 
overly critical and downgrading attacks, if such should 


take place. 
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If you are setting up a voter registration or 
citizenship education project by yourself, you will have 


to draw up a budget. Below is a typical budget for a 


ght three-week voter registration project involyv- 
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ing 20 persons plus two leaders: 


Food $ 420.00 
Utilities 15.00 
Household supplies 15,00 
Postage, phone, 
office supplies 10.00 
Travel on job 30.00 
Truck rental 10.00 
Insurance ($1.15 per 
person per week) 70.00 
Education & Recreation 30.00 
Leaders‘ honorarium 100.00 
Leaders’ travel home 100.00 
Total 800.00 plus 
tra vel of 
participants. 


One, but by no means the only, way to schedule 
citizenship workshops in a short, three-week project, 
is to hold three of them: (1) You and Your Vote -- 
Why Vote? (2) How to Regiater (3) Know Your Candi- 
date. In canvassing neighborhoods for participants, as — 
well as for people to register, it is useful to keep 
records, as indicated on the following sample "Daily 
Report Sheet" and individual index card. 
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Daily Report Sheet 


List totals 


I. 
2. 


Homes visited 
Eligible voters (all over 21) 





3. Nonregistered voters (eligible voters) 
4. Registered voters 


1. People to arrange transportation for 


2. 


People volunteering transportation 
help 





Families needing baby sitters 


People volunteering baby sitting help 


List comments, standard responses and problems, 
direct quotes, sections of interviews. 


Ad 


Individual Index Card 


Address 

Ward 

Precinct 
Phone 

Date of visit(s) 
Persons not registered 








Persons need to reregister 


ee 


Plans to register or reregister 


Services needed: 


Not at home, revisit —s—| 
Comment (need to tall. furtner, etc. ): 


Workers: 
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Longer projects will obviously involve larger 
budgets, and more complicated training programs, with 
opportunities to create a long-range grass-roots voters’ 
organization, follow-up work, evaluations, etc. Partic- 
ipants in an educational campaign, especially if they live 
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ing committee, hold regular evaluations of their work, 
discuss how they are getting along with local citizens 
(and with each other), and allow for some recreati onal 
and reading time. They should bring with them, among 
other things, a suit or a dress (for girls) suitable for 
attending a local church. Organizations sponsoring 
educational efforts will make every effort to inform 
participants in projects of the local voting and regis- — 
tration laws, deadlines, etc. 

In canvassing for citizens to register to vote, or 
actually to vote, workers must remember that mothers 
with children to care for must have some way of having 
the children watched while they are out of the house. 
One way of doing this is to have a "chain" in which the 
first mother to return home sits for the neighbor, 
who then returns to sit for her neighbor, etc. Car- 
pools to take groups of people while other workers act as 
haby-sitters are another method. Remember that the 
puipit, ihe factory gate, the shopping c enter, and the 


street-corner (especially during evenings) are natural 


‘channels to urge citizens to register to vote, if these 


channels are properly approached, and properly used, 


ag 
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Free films, and leaflets should not be neglected -- 
both are occasionally available from friendly trade 
unions. Churches may lend the use of nee 
machines and typewriters. 


_ Ultimately, of course, the purpose of voter reg~ 
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ion is to get people to vote, and te elect to 
various public offices candidates who will accurately | 
represent the interests of the electorate. Since 
resources are limited, you will not be involved in any 
and every voting district in which there may be low 
registration or participation in elections. Frequently 
candidates appealing to the Negro vote may not be to 


your liking, but because they represent at least a small — 


step towards the political education of the community, 
or because they represent at least a lesser evil alter- 
native to a racist, you will be put in the position of 
having to support him. This does not mean you have 

to support everything he says or does -- but remember - 
that you are an outsider, and that your criticisms must 


make sense locally if vou are not to isolate yourself 
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from the very community which you seek to help educate. 


Remember, too, that in many Southern states there 
are, percentage-wise, as many poor whites. excluded 
irom politics as Negroes. Ait one time, in the 1870's 
and 1880's, there was a powerful alliance in the South 
between poor whites and the ex-slave population. ‘The 


final objective of current campaigns to refranchise the 
a7 


Negro and poor white is to resurrect that alliance, to 
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nature, liberal, pro-trade union, pro-social services, 
pro-civil rights, and in the long run for a positive 
foreign policy and for peace. Because such a force will 


~ have to do away with the present Dixiecrat blockade of 


i) 


progressive legislation inWashington, D. C., it will 
have a profound and long-lasting influence on all of 
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even though it may seem minute, helps to forge this 
poHtical force. 
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Chapter 4: 





Workshops 


in Direct Action z aC Pe 


RG 


The workshop is different fronf’4 conference or 
an educational meeting in that its goal is to involve all 
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rather than lecturing to them, or giving them purely 
theory. Workshops may involve lectures and theory 
as part of the schedule, but the real aim is practice. 
The kind of participation in a workshop may vary -~ 
from leaders attempting fully to draw out and involve 
members of an audience, to breaking up into work 
buzz" groups, to "role-playing." Most 
workshops willinvolve all of these, plus some lecture 
or panel discussion sessions. The particular concern 
of this chapter is role-playing. Obviously, for best 
results it is necessary to keep the size of workshops 
down in order to involve all of the participants -- yet 
workshops must be large enough to profit from a 


There are five good reasons for workshops, and 
particularly for role-playing: | 
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: react in the best way (to obtain best results). 
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is likely to do under pressure. 


(1) To practice skijlg. Participants, by taking 
on various roles, learn how to behave in different sit- 
wetieas. They get an idea of what to expect and how to 

| Mistakes 
are tesa likely later on. Going into the streets, into 
unfamiliar surroundings and new situations without 
some training and understanding of the principles in- 
volved is as foolish as going into a ball game without 


knowing the signals or the rules. 


(2) To understand your opponent. By playing 
opponents’ roles, the worker gets to feel how the 
opponent thinks and feels. This will be of tremendous 
value in the real situation because the worker will be 
better able to make judgements as to possible reactions 
to various tactics. It is particularly important prior 
to conducting negotiations, because the negotiator will 
be prepared for some of the answers and arguments 
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irom tne opposi 
istically with how the opponent actually thinks are more 
likely to develop this way. 


Siuc. 


(3} To build up morale. By practicing a variety 
of situations together with the people with whom you'll 


be going into action, you'll get to know each other better, 
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In the face of tremendous 


* fmeatility it te crucial to bawe confidence ia the other mem- 


bers of your group. The group, as it works together in 


00 
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preparation for an action, builds up this confidence, or 
morale. 


(4) To get rid of tensions Everybody, particularly 
the victim of segregation, has tensions. It is important, 
when in action, to keep tensions under control. But ina 
crisis situation tensions tend to build up and come out. 
People "crack" under strain and "blow ip." After a 
while, some begin to suffer the equivalent of “battle 
fatigue." Obviously this presents a real danger if it 
takes place in an actual situation. In the workshop, the 
opportunity is created to get rid of tensions before the 
action. Everybody has a chance to blow off steam in a 
harmless place. Frequently this happens when partic- 
ipants "let go" at other participants who are playing the 
roles of opponents: police officers, members of the 
white power structure, "Uncle Toms," etc, (Joking and 
singing also help to do this.) 

(5) To make for more democracy. The workshop, 
by spreading skills to a larger number, helps to build 
up a bigger body of persons who are familiar with tech~ 
niques and skills of leadership (running a meeting, con- 
ducting negotiations, being a picket captain, acting as 


a spokesman). Leadership is helped to move out from 


a single person to others, who, because of their know- 
how, will have to be brought into the decision-making 
process. If an organization lacks fuller participation 


only because there is little know-how, workshops can 


ol 


be deliberately set up to begin the process of making 


the group more democratic. 


The Audience and the Socio-Drama 


Role-playing, or socio-drama (not to be confused 
with psychodrama, which is used primarily as a tech- 
nique for mental health) requires an audience as wel} 
as participants, but the audience must be cautioned not 


to laugh out or react. They are the observers, and will 
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be asked to ev 
ig concluded. The socio-drama involves two or more 


aluate and comment after the "scenario" 


persons spontaneously acting out roles in the context of 
real problems which the group faces. It can be used by 
anybody, for just about any human relations situation. 
Role-playing also requires the presence of a leader or 


director. 


It is the job of the leader to 
(a) define the problem; 


(b) establish the situation, Or scene ('scenario"); 


(c) cast the characters; 
(d) brief and warm-up the actors and observers, 


far commence the uclian: 
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(f) cut the action when he deems the point has 
been made, 


(g) lead the discussion and analysis of the 
situation and the behavior of the participants 
by getting them and the audience io salk: 


(h) make notes and plan future tests of the 
lessons learned from the scenar's. 
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Being a leader is difficult, and good leadership requires 
experience. Beginning leaders should not be discouraged 
if a scenario fizzles. But note what went wrong, and 
learn from mistakes. There are a number of books now 
available on this technique (frequently used in indus- 
trial relations) and use should be made of them by those 
interested in specializing in thia vafuable leadership 
function. (Example: Corsini, Shaw, and Blake, Role~ 
playing in Business and Industry, Free Press, 1961; 

and Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., How 

to Use Role Playing and Other Tools for Learning, 743 
N. Wabash Ave. Chicago 11,T1.) 








It ig wise to begin with simpie situations, perhaps 
not even directly related to immediate problems (e.g.: 
an argument between two boys as to whether to rumble 
with the gang or go on the picket line) in order to "warm 
up" the group. Do not let the scenario go on too long -- 
cut it olf when you think the group has seen enough to be 
able to analyze the problem, or when there is a natural 
ending, Or when there is a dead end because of bad 


Casting Or inaccurate briefing or misunderstanding. 


Also make sure if you are doing a series of sce-~ 
narios that there is a good "mix" between talk and 
action. Have some scenarios which emphasize each. 
After the scenario is concluded, Auring stage (zy 
Make sure you pin down what has been jearned. Sum- 


marize for the group, then move on to the next 
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scenario. Some scenarios are worth repeating with a 
different cast of characters, bringing in lessons learned 
just before. 


Phillips 66 


An interesting, quick way to warm up an audience 
is "Phillips 66:" the audience is broken down into 
groups of six, each member of the group introduces 
himself (so you get acquainted}, then the group appoints 
a spokesman. For six minutes the group makes quick 
comments or poses questions about a problem which the 
chairman of the meeting has assigned (What do you hope 
to get out of this workshop? What is the most urgent 
problem facing your group back home? Why are students 
apathetic to politics? Why nonviolence?). Then the 
spokesman from each group presents the comments or 
questions from the group to the whole audience. In this 
way the steering committee of the workshop or conference 
can quickly evaluate the quality and motivations of the 
participants, and can adjust the day's p'ans accordingly. 
The participants have been warmed up and introduced to 


each other at the same time. 


It is important to get “feedback."' not only in a 
workshop or conference, but in any organization. Feed- 
back means finding out how the group is getting along. 
This can be done by making use of an observer who 
records what gocs on, by post-me-veting questionnaires, 
tnrough hnizz-groups (like Phillips 66) or by interviews. 
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SAMPLE SCENARIOS FOR ROLE-PLAYING 
I - The Eviction 


A group of civil rights demonstrators is blocking 
access to a tenement to prevent a constable from evict- 
ing a tenant who has been participating in a rent strike. 
The constable and several citizens urge the group to 
obey the law and move out of the way; then the constable 
and a police officer threaten the group with arrest if it 
dves not move. (You may want to continue this scenario 
to the point of actual] arrest and being taken to the wagon.) 


Questions: How do the demonstrators respond to the 
other citizens and to the constable? How do 
they respond to the officer? 


Cast: Three or four demonstrators, two or three citizens, 
a constable, one or more police officers. 


Il - The Congressman 


Congressman Blank, a Negro representing a pre- 
dominantly Negro district -- with a do-nothing record 
so far, and a reputation tor being a "tool" of the local 
political machine -- is having a change of heart. He 
has even gone so far as to invite a group of civil rights 
people to his office in order to get their ideas. He has 
a group of his own advisers present. The Congressman, 
the civil rights people, and the Congressman's advisers, 
discuss the issue in a hard-headed, unsentimental way. 


Questions: What will the relationship of the civil rights 
people be to the Congressman and his staff? 
How will the Congressman and his staff react 
to the ideas presented? What kind of informa- 
tion is needed in order to present a coherent 
case to the Congressman? 


Cast: Congressman, two ataff persons, three or four 
civil rights persons. 
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Ill - The Barber Shop 


A Negro civil rights demonstrator is attempting 
to integrate a barber shop. All other participants in 
the situation are whites: a barber, an assistant, two 
clients in the chairs, one client waiting, one police 
officer. All the whites are segregationists, but one of 
the whites in the chair is particularly rabid. The action 
begins when the other white is finished and gets up. It 
is the Negro's turn, but the head barber calls "you're 
next" to the waiting white client. 


Questions: What is the response of the Negro client ? 
What kinds of actions and remarks raise 

and lower tensions? How does the segre- 
gationist really see the situation? What 

does he really feel? What are the real 

issues as far as he is concerned? As far 

as the civil rights demonstrator is concerned? 


0 


Cast: As listed above. You may add an additional on- 
looker (white} who sympathizes with the Negro and 
who intervenes at a later point in the action in order 
to show how this will affect the situation. 


A group of civil rights demonstrators has been ar- 
rested for ‘disturbing the peace" and "refusing to obey 
an officer" in « demonstration involving a school boycott. 
The action was peaceful picketing, but some of the dem- f 
onstrators came in without training, and in fact did some 3 
The officers had ordered them off the property, they had t 
refused to get off, and had been arrested together with 
some of the "regulars" on the picket line. The scene is 
magistrate's court the next morning. The action begins 


- when the magistrate asks, "Who is the complaining 


officer in this case?" 


AA 


Questions: What is the relationship of the regular dem- 
onstrators to the undisciplined demonstrators? 
How should the defense be handled (assume 
that one of the "regulars" is an attorney) ? 
What should the attitude of the group be to- 
wards the officer? Towards the magistrate? 
In case of conviction, what should the group's 
policy be? You may want to divide the sce- 
nario in half -~ the court scene, and a dig- 
cussion among the defendants as to policy. 


Cast: Four "regular" demonstrators: two “undisciplined, "' 
newcomer demonstrators, a magistrate, a police 
officer, a court clerk or bailiff, several newsmen 
and other onlookers. 


_V |- Sit-In 


Six demonstrators, including one white boy and 
one white girl, sit at a Lunch counter in a southern 
community in an effort to secure service. A white 
waitress does not serve them. Two white troublemakers 
come and harass the demonstrators. A policeman stands 
by but does not interfere. There are some other people 
at the counters. The action begins when the demonstra- 
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Questions: What is the effect of refusal of service upon 
the demonstrators? What is the effect of 
heavy harassment? How do the demonstra- 
tors see the situation? What of the effects 
on the onlookers ? 


Cast: Six demonstrators, white waitress, troublemakers, 


police officer, two or three other customers, all 
white. 
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VI - The Cell 


A white civil rights demonstrator has just been 
arrested in a southern civil rights demonstration. Since 
the jail is segregated, he is lodged in a cell with three 
other white men, all of whom are ardent segregationists. 
The segregationists are sitting on the two bottom bunks, 
and one has his feet on the only chair in the place. 
Action begins when a police officer, with appropriate re~- 
marks, pushes the demonstrator into the cell. 


“~ Questions: How do you communicate your ideas ina 
a hostile environment, and still survive? 


What kinds of techniques might be developed 
to help in this situation? 


Police officer, white demonstrator, three other 
white men, 


Cast: 


VII - Committee Meeting 


A meeting of a local civil rights organization's 
emergency executive committee is taking place to 
discuss what appears to have been the murder of a 
Negro citizen on the way to the police station in a 
police car. One member of the committee has been 
in touch with the local ACLU chapter and has an approx- 
imate idea of what happened, but the others have chiefly 
rumors. There is considerable community sentiment 
to take action, Another community civil rights group 
has already announced a march on city hall, and it is 
known that some of the marchers will be armed and 
that the march will be without any real discipline. One 
member of the committee is solidly in sympathy with 
this tactic already. The problem is to work out a 
tactic for the whole group. 


Question: What should the group do about the other civil 


rights group, if anything ? What should the 
group's attitude towards the potential for com- 
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munity violence be? What kinds of tactics as 
can the group effectively undertake ? 


Cast: Five persons, integrated. One of these is informed 
on what actually happened. Another has already 
made up his mind on what tactic to follow. One 
person is chairman. 


VI0 - The Picket Line 


Any group up to about 25 may participate in this. 
The instructor picks an issue and a situation, gives 
instructions for the group to walk an elongated circle, a 
few feet apart. It is helpful to have signs. Picket cap- 
tains are assigned for each end of the line. An informa- 
tion officer is assigned, and a captain-in-charge is 
assigned. A variety of situations may be explored: 


1, harassment by segregationists, including 
roughing up, taking signs away, name- 
calling 


2. questions from passers-by 


3. volunteer unknown to the group arrives to 
join the line 


drunk passes the group and makes remarks 


9. persons from other integrationist groups not 
committed to nonviolence arrive with their 
signs 

6. harassment from police officers, including 


ordering the group across the street in viola- 
tion of civil liberties 


7, newspapermen attempt to question pickets 


8. single picket becomes ill, or becomes violent. 
(Instructor may "plant" a person in the group.) 


Questions: How are decisions made on-the-spot? How are 


decisions communicated to the group? How are 
public relations maintained? 
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IX - The March 


This is a situation involving only four persons 
and demonstrating the problem of decision-making on- 
tne-spot. One of the participants is told he is in charge 
of a mass march on City Hall; at a mass meeting the 
night before it was democratically decided, for various 
reasons, not to have any signs of any kind in the march. 
The march is about to "take off'' when three persons 
appear, in succession, with signs. They are not con- 
nected to each other. The first person is privately 


inatennted th ha vary shihhorn and noncoonerative 
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about putting his sign away; the second is cooperative; 
the third is neutral. The first two were at the meeting . 
the night before; the third was not. Action begins when | 
the first person approaches the march marshall, and 

the marshall says, "Last night we agreed on no signs, 


right?" (He poses the same question to each of the 
othere \ The instructor stons the action after the 
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marshall has somehow come to grips with the stubborn 
individual, then the next person appears. In the course 
of the discussion with the third individual, the instruc- 
tor calls out, ''They're ready to go,"' referring to the 
march. It is important that the marshall not know in 
advance what the reaction of the three persons will be. 


Questions: 


oe le 


How do the marshall's feelings about the sit- 
uation change as the pressure builds up? 
How much should the marshall try to placate 
the individuals, and how firm should he be? 
How does time affect the situation? 


Marshall, three persons with signs. 


Cast: 
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Chapter 5: Direct Action Tactics 


One catalogue of nonviolent action lists some 64 
different methods which have been used historically. 
We are taking from this list* those which seem most 


Demonstrations 

Demonstrations are primarily expressions of a 
point of view, and do not of themselves change the power 
structure as vigorously as non-cooperation and interven- 
tion might. Nevertheless, they do go beyond verbal 
protest and are considered sufficiently threatening by 
many authorities so that they take harsh reprisals. 


1. Marches and parades 
Technically, the difference between a march and 
a parade is that a march has a destination of symbolic 


a a 


*Gene Sharp, Methods of Nonviolent Action, Institute 
for Social Research, Oslo, Norway, 
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! and give a morale boost to the movement in the towns 
or immediate importance to the cause, whereas a parade 


route is chosen for convenience, Both may be short or 
long. Mass marches and parades can express the soli- 


through which the walkers go. 


2. Picketing and vigiling 


The common way of discrediting marches and 
parades is to describe them as disorderly and violent. 


The difference between picketing and a vigil is 
that a vigil is longer and held in a meditative spirit. 


Often a vigil is held around-the-clock for several days, 


or may be daily for weeks or even months. It is also 


=~, You can take two steps to eliminate the validity of this { 


~ charge: | than walk, as in picketing. In a culture like ours 
a. Have either silence, or singing in unison. Both 


customary for participants in a vigil to stand rather 


where religion is held in high esteem, a vigil is some- 


make a powerful impression of unity and dignity. 
Slogan-shouting and conversation build an impres~- 
sion of disunity and disorder. 


b. Set up a system of leadership. Experience shows 
it ia helpful to have a marshall and a number of 
line leaders who, once policy is set, follow the 
directions of the marshall. The leadership helps 
in two ways: keeping discipline, and building the 
morale of the marchers. In addition, more 
efficient decisions can be made in the event of 
police interference, etc. Leaders should be 
clearly marked, and should set an example for 
others to follow. 


A long march is often called a walk. The best 
known civil rights walk is the one William Moore began 
through the South, and which others continued when he 
was killed. The Committee for Nonviolent Action has 
organized two walks for peace and freedom through 
the South which had to contend with cattle-prods and 
the like. The effect of a walk can be somewhat like 
that of the Freedom Rides -- to dramatize an issue 
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times more effective than picketing; however, it is 
slightly more wearying and requires more self- and 
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apply here, to both picketing and vigiling. 
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Sample Discipline 


We will try to maintain an attitude of good 
wiil at all times, especially in face of 
provocation. 


If violence occurs against us, we will not 
retaliate but will try to practice forgive- 
ness and forbearance. 


We agree that one person is in charge of 
specific actions and agree to abide by the 
decisions of the person in charge, even if 
at the time we do not fully agree with or 
understand the decision. 


If in good conscience we cannot comply with 
this decision, we will not take contrary 
action but will withdraw from that phase. 


In the event of arrest, we will submit with 
promptness and composure. 


We will try to be prompt in our appointments 
and to carry out responsibly the tasks we 
have been assigned, 


- slightly revised from 
Charles C. Walker, 
Organizing for Non- 


violent Direct Action 
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Here are some suggestions which will help you to 


organize an effective picket line. * | 
a. Assemble somewhere other than the place where the 


picket line will be, then go to the place in a group; 
this avoids confusion and gives the leader a chance 
to pass out printed copies of the discipline (see 
sample discipline in this chapter) as well as to 
conduct registration. 


Ask participants to refer questioners, press, or 
police to the marshall or information officer. 


Expect participants to walk erectly and not slouch, 
call out, laugh loudly, or use profanity; smoking 
may be ruled out in some situations. 


. Assign two leafleteers to each location, so leaf- 


leting can go on if one leafleteer gets involved 
with a questioner. 


Instruct leafleteers on how to answer very briefly 
when asked "What is this all about?" or "Who's 
doing this?" or similar questions. 

Ask leafleteers to pick up all discarded leaflets 
(to avoid legal entangiements and to show good 
will). 

Keep leaflets in a plastic bag in rainy weather. 


Avoid unnecessary scurrying about. 


. Give instructions in a clear and authoritative 


voice but avoid a domineering approach. 


Remember hat your example will be felt 
throughout. 
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3. Fraternization 


This technique has been used in countries occu- 
pied by a foreign power, as well as in this country. 
The idea is to go out of the way to talk with the police 
or other opponents in a friendly way and to try to 
persuade them that one's cause is just. Where it has 
been tried it has on occasion been amazingly effective 
as some instances in Norway under the Nazi occupa- 


tion testify, but it is not easy. 


4. "Haunting" 

is a means of reminding officials of the immor- 
ality of their behavior, voiunteers follow them every- 
where they go. In India during the Gandhian struggles 
arrests were made but the volunteers were replaced 
by others who "haunted" the authorities until officials 


were sick of it, 





5. Leafleting 
Leafleting can do several things for the cause: 
(a) provide the people with more accurate information 
than they get in the newspapers, (b) give more of the 
population more personal contact with the campaigners 
(in large communities many people never actually see 
demonstrators}, (c) involve children and others who 


otherwise might not actively participate in the 
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There can be some symbolic impact when cam- 


paigners renounce honors given them in the past. For 
example, Negro veterans might send back medals of 
honor; a Negro "Woman of the Year" might refuse the 


award from an institution which is part of the power 


Strueture Negro studenta might send back their 
American Legion Schoot Awards. 


ao Some of the techniques which come under the 
heading of demonstrations may become civil disobe- 
dence if the city declares them illegal. Injunctions 
may be issued by courts forbidding marches or picket- 
ing. Where the Constitution ia in operation, however, 
these methods do not usually involve breaking the law, 


Non-cooperation 

This general category involves methods of direct 
action jn which the campaigners withdraw their usual 
degree of cooperation with the opponent. The methods 
_y be iegai or iliegal, depending on local laws. 


1. Strike 
The strike is one of the best known of all forms 
of direct action. It has not, however, been used very 
much in the civil rights Struggle. It would be most 
potent in those areas where Negroes form a very large 
part of the population or of some economic concern 
which is important to the area. A form of the strike 
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off the job for a brief time -- perhaps one day , or 
few hours. This is a way of showing solidarity and 


seriousness. 


2. Hartal | - 
The Indians under Gandhi developed this exten 

sively, but it was also used in Budapest at the beginning 
of the 1956 Hungarian Revolution. A Hartal involves : 
staying at home for a full day or more, leaving the stree 

: - a 2 c 
and places of amusement empty. In addition to reducing 
the chances of "incidents," the stay-at-home may serve 
to demonstrate to the opponent the degree of unity and 


hich 
self-discipline among the people. In a campaign wn) 


- tha wnolicinua acnects, the day can be seen as 
stresses tac i .apa 


a time for meditation and purification. 


tt 
3. Consumers' Boyco | 
From the Montgomery bus boycott on, the consumers 
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boycott has played an important roie in thé Givil rignis | 
; l This method has roots in the American Revolution 
struggle. 


all over 
and even farther back in history, and has been wag 
e 
the world. Its effectiveness depends on how much 
| or his 
producer requires the campaigners’ patror.age lor his 
survival. | 
Advantages of the boycott include: (a) it minimizes 


idari | it 
violence, (b) it promotes solidarity and sharing, (c) 
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does not usually involve civil disobedience. On the other 
hand it usually requires a good deal of unity on the part 
of the protesting community. 


4. Renters' boycott (rent-strike) 

The refusal to pay rent because of grievances 
against a landlord may be for a short period (token 
boycott) or indefinitely. Irish peasants in 1879 were 
.. often evicted for refusing rents to rich English land- 
lords. Whether or not eviction takes place depends 
partly on the number of persons participating, and on 
the nature of the loca! laws. 


In the current civil rights struggle, workers 
go from house to house, apartment to apartment, 
talking with people about the injustice of their situa- 
tion. They invite tenants to an area Or house meeting, 
where the possibilities of united action are stressed. 
Those who will commit themselves at the meeting begin 
to strike right away -- there is little to be gained by 
getting a date in the future for the beginning of the 
action. The action of the few who first volunteer will 


usually start a wave of others joining the strike. 


Guidelines for organization include: being real- 
istic in explaining to the tenants what may happen (no 
one can guarantee major repairs); staying in close 
contact with the tenants to offset intimidation; and not 
allowing the tenants to keep the rent money (the temp- 
tation is too great to spend it in this situation). This 
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money should be put "in escrow," or special fund set 


aside for this purpose. The fund should be carefully 
accounted for. 


Local regulations differ as to eviction possibil- 
ities. It is important to get legal counsel, for often 
constables themselves break the law in the process of 
eviction. In addition to counfering eviction by legal 
action, picketing the constable and living on the side- 
walk in front of the house are direct action tactics 
which may be tried. 


a. School boycott 
One of the advantages of the school boycott is 
that it involves the children in a struggle which will 
result in their eventual benefit, while still not involv- 
ing them in a front-line confrontation with its accompany- 
ing dangers. The setting up of freedom schoolg for 
teach ing the young can be a valuable exercise for those 


in the Negro community who are otherwise difficult to 
involve. 


6. Tax refusal 
This is a drastic tactic, yet it has often been 
used in struggles in the past in various parts of the 
world. It can be partial, such as withholding school 
taxes, or complete. The money which would otherwise 
go for taxes can be given to the civil rights organization 
for distribution to needy campaigners. Generally 
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opponents feel this tactic more deeply than almost any other, 
for if the Negro population is large it threatens the very 
survival of the government. Harsh repression may, 
therefore, he exnected. Despite this, the strong moral 
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appeal involved ("Why pay the police who are beating 
you?") and the strength of the tactic has made tax refusal 


effective in some campaigns. 


—_~ 
~- Intervention 


Direct nonviolent intervention consists of physical con- 
frontation rather than withdrawal of cooperation or 


demonstrating. It carries the conflict into the opponent's 
camp, and often changes the status quo fairly abruptly. 


1. Sit-in 

The sit-in has been used in the U.S. mostly in 
restaurants and lunch counters. Generally campaigners 
progressively occupy a large number or all of the avail- 
able seats and refuse to leave until the Negro members 
of the group are served or the restaurant closes, the 
group is arrested, or a certain fixed period of time has 
gone by. This method can also be used in other situa- 
tions such as on buses and trains, as in the Freedom 
Rides. There have been sit-ins in the offices of notables 
such as mayors and business executives in order to 
obtain appointments or to symbolize the blocking of free- 
dom in which the official is participating. Legislative 


hails can be used simiiariy. 
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Nonviolent Discipline of the 1960 Nashville 
Student Sit-In Movement 


Don't strike back or curse if abused. 
Don't laugh out. 
Don't hold conversations with floor workers. 


Don't leave your seats until your kader has 
given you instruction to do so. 


Don't block entrances to the stores and the 
aisles. 


Show yourself courteous and friendly at all times. 
Sit straight and always face the counter. 
Report all serious incidents to your leader. 


Refer all information to your leader in a polite 
manner. 


Remember love and nonviolence. 


May God bless each of you, 
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Allied methods are the stand-in, where people line up 
for admiasion to a theater or similar place; the wade-in, 
in which campaigners attempt to swim at a segregated 
beach; and the kneel-in, in which Negroes try fo 
worship at a church which excludes them. 

2. The fast 

The fast was used as a method of psychological 
—intervention by, among others, Danilo Dolci when he led 
= 1000 unemployed fishermen in a 24 hour mass fast on a 
beach in Sicily. The fast can be of heightened effective- 
ness when undertaken by persons of high status, such as 
ministers. Gandhi, the best-known faster, considered 
this the most difficult of all techniques and emphasized 
that it should be thought through carefully. This is 
especially true of the fast unto death. Experience 
with the fast in Albany, Georgia, by peace walkers 
indicates that clarity of purpose and realistic time 
periods are important. Efforts must be made to over- 
come the misunderstanding which comes in a society 
where “good living" is prized and self-denial is looked 
down on. 


Gandhi believed that fasting is most effective when 
there is a close relationship between the faster and the 


opponent. 


3. Reverse strike 
This method has been found effective in various 
situations. Agricultura] workers have done more work 
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and worked longer hours than they were paid to do, in 
support of their demand for pay increases. The unem- 
ployed in Sicily in 1956 voluntarily repaired a public 
road that was badly in need of repair in order to call 
attention to the severe unemployment in the area and 
the government's failure to deal with it. Although 

this method looks harmless enough at first glance, 

it has in practice been regarded as a sufficient 

threat so that reverse-astrikers have been arrested, 


imprisoned, and even in some cases shot by police 
attempting to stop them from working! 


4. Nonviolent interjection and obstruction 

This involves piacing one's body between another 
person and the objective of his work. Civil rights 
workers in this country have used it at school and 
other construction sites, to protest the building of a 
structure or discrimination in hiring the construction 
workers. Striking hosiery workers in Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1957 lay down on the sidewalks at the 
factory gates making it necessary for non-strikers to 
walk over them to get into the factory, or to stay away 
from their jobs. In early 1964 at a Cleveland construc~ 
tion site several actionists lay down in front of a bull- 
dozer; a minister, seeing that the operator might 
reverse direction, lay down behind the bulldozer and 
was killed. We should remember that in a confus- 
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ing situation the operator might not look in both 


tf ih | 
directions before moving his machine. if the answer to these questions is "yes," the 


; tactic may be worth trying. 
There is more danger of injury or death when one | 


or a few persons engage in interjection than when a 
great many participate. An example of the latter case, 
called obstruction, occurred in Japan in 1956 when 
16,000 people physically occupied a site intended for a 
U.S. air base. After several days of obstruction the 


plans for building the air base were abandoned. 


Even while this manual is being prepared some 
individual or group is probably devising still other forms 
of nonviolent direct action. One of the elements of non- 
violence is the creativity which it stimulates, and the 
reader will probably want to experiment with new forms 
of nonviolent struggle. Not all of them will be really 
effective, and some will collapse as did the World's 
Fair "stall-in," in April, 1964. In evaluating a new 
tactic before trying it out, the thoughiful civil righis 
worker will ask: 


1. Is it clearly related to the issue? 
2. Are the people it will inconvenience really 
the people heavily involved in the in justice? 


3. Is there chance of direct confrontation between 
the campaigners and the opponent? | 


4. Does the tactic put a major part of the suffer-— 
ing which is inevitable in social change upon 
our shoulders, rather than upon innocent 
bystanders? 
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Counter-Demonstration » 


\ 
Operations 


The authors have had only limited experience — 
with some of the more serious types of counter- 
demonstration operations (police and mob violence 


against public demonstrations), hence it would be 


foolish of us to give a lot of "advice."' A number of 
experts have suggested that in any case one should not 
become too preoccupied with trying to cope with police 
tactics because such efforta keep you from the basic 
objectives of nonviolent demonstrations. They bog you 
down in trying to outguess the police, and you lose 
sight of the basic goals -- to promote a society of jus- 
tice. There are, however, some ideas which can 
increase the effectiveness of civil rights workers | 
when faced with police and mob violence, or at least 
cut the physical risks, while maintaining the basic 
integrity of the demonstration and its participants. 


Remember that the opponent would like, if possible, 
“to provoke your group into wild statements, inaccurate 
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or exaggerated accusations which cannot be proven, 
name-~calling, undignified behavior, confusion and 
disorderly behavior, in-fighting among the leaders, 


desertion from the ranks, and outright violent retal- 
iation. In trying to avoid being provoked into these 
actions, some elementary rules will help: 


I. 


Improve the educational] and organizational 
tools by which violence can be contained and 
prevented. These include work-shops and 
other training, discipline, and loyalty to the 
group and what it stands for. 


In a demonstration, remember to act only upon 
instructions from assigned leaders. Do not 
break ranks except to help an injured person. 


If vou are the victim of an attack, and are not 
too severely disabled, you can still take non- 
vivlent: initiatives, For instance, in a calm 
voice you might say, “Sir, may f ask you a 
question?" If someone else is being attacked, 
you might go to the attacker and divert him 
from his victim in a similar way. 


Remember that you must be more than calm and 
restrained. You must also be creative, and look 
for new ways to take nonviolent initiatives in the 
spirit of the goals and ideals of the movement. A’ 
group might, for instance, spontaneously start 
singing a hymn together if an attack occurs. 


It is the authors' opinion that demonstrators should 
not appeal to the police for help. If police do not of 
their own accord protect the civil liberties of demon- : 
strators, they likely will not help anyhow. They may 

intervene only to stop the demonstration -- something; 
that should be your decision, not theirs. If we are _ 
to build a society of justice and brotherhood we must | 
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(The above is based partly on Walker, Organizing for 
Nonviolent Direct Action.) 








Police policy varies rather widely from state to 
state, within states from city to city, and even within 
cities from time to time. It varies from states in 
which conferences of police officials hear represen- 
tatives of civil rights and peace groups explain their 
policies, to states where there is no communication, 
much less understanding, between demonstrators and 


police officials. 


gaged in by units of the State and National Guard. 
Federal troops have been used in only a few cases, 
notably Little Rock and the University of Mississippi. 
Civil rights workers will want to remember that in the 
latter case Negro troops were systematically excluded 
from duty at the University, resulting in considerable 
unrest and, according to a confidential informant, a 
near mutiny at one point. As individuals, Federal troops 
generally will tend to be friendly to the civil rights 
movement partly because of the nature of their duty, 
partly because of their racial composition, and partly 
because they resent loca] hostility which is aimed at 
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them by segregationists. On the other hand, there is 
little reason to hope that the simple presence of Fed- 
eral troops will necessarily change the local situation; 
more likely the situation will only be "frozen" at its 
present point, and all demonstrations (including by civil 
rights groups) banned. Local resentment at Federal 
“occupation” may in fact be turned against local move- 


ments once Federal protection is removed. 


Alabama and Mississippi 


"Tough" policing of civil rights generally falls 
into two types: the “Alabama System" and the "Mis- 
sissippi System." The former involves the lack of 
police protection for legitimate demonstrations <= it 


permits the formation of mobs, as in the case of the 
Freedom Riders in 1961. The latte ystem forbids 
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the formation of mobs, and uses ne authority to 
criish civil rights demonstrations. This has the advan- 
lave of being not only more efficient, but also proceeding 
under the protection of "law and order." While Northern 
police do not use the "Alabama System," it should not be 
thought that they never use the Mississipoi System. 
There are at least two variations upon this system -- 

the straight-forward, "hard" line: disperse, or else. 
Period. The other variation appears seft on the sur- 
face and attempts to disarm, psychologicaliy, the 
leauership and rank-sud-fiie dy beieg piite first, and 


only later pulling off the scft gloves. For example the 


fi 
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police command may appear to side with the demonstra- 


tors, asking them to sing a few songs or lead the group 
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in prayer (this happened on the part of the Maryland 


- State Guard in Cambridge in May, 1964), before asking 


AQ 


them politely to disperse. This can be coupled with 
veiled threats to have leading demonstrators com- 
mitted for observation to mental] institutions, which 


also happened in Cambridge -- this threat seems to be 
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Given the basic objective of the civil rights move- 
ment ina demonstration, namely to publicize a wrong, 
confront the community with the facts, and sometimes 
create dislocation in order to secure action, police 
tactics are only half of the picture. The leadership abil- 
ity, perspectives, and organization of the civil rights 
The best possible 


combination is to have a well-organized, well-educated 


demonstrators are also important. 


movement, combined with generally accepted and legal 
police tactics. The worst is to have neither. Most dem~ 


onstrations fall somewhere in between. But even under 


t kind of police repression, if the movement is 


the wors 
well-disciplined the basic objective need not be lost. 
Basic objectives can be lost in a host of charges and 
counter-charges if the movement is disorganized, no 


matter how enlightened the police may be. 
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Discipline which maximizes the basic objectives of a 
demonstration involves a well-organized demonstration with 
clear lines of command and communication, and with a clear 
understanding by the participants of what they are to do in a 
variety of circumstances. Communicating, or at least try- 
ing to communicate, the objectives of the demonstration not 
only to the general public but aiso to the police command in 
advance is considered an important part of organization. 

A dignified bearing at all times is also important, par- 
ticularly when making physical contact with police units. — 
Calling 2 demonstration off at a particular point, or re- 
treating in the face of police or mob violence is perfectly 
okay; but it should be done by pre-arranged plan, and in 
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rly a4 Manner as ia possible under the circum- 
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stances. This points up the "image" of the movement, 
and makes it more difficult to charge the civil rights 
group with being nothing but a "rabble" commanded by 
“irresponsible agitators." Dignity also has a very defi- 
nite effect upon police and onlookers, and tends to break 
down their prejudiced notions about the movement. Non- 
c essential part of a dignified demon- 
stration, and even of an orderly retreat. 


Police Tactics 


Here are some comments on "Counter~Demonstra- 
tion Operations" in terms of specific tactics used by 


police, so that you will have some idea of the kinds of 


things you may expect. 
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™, ance of a hated individual, or symbol, is a mob. 


the demonstration going a while longer and taking 
(2) Police and troops, once they have been given 
: their ordera, do not care about the objective the pressure off the group under immediate attack. 


of a demonstration. They look only at the Ue ee 

behavior of the demonstrators: is this a z 

crowd, or a mob, or a riot? Intelligent 

officers have learned that to break up a crowd 

an officer does well to pick random citizens 

off the edge and arrest them, rather than at~ x o Main Body of Demonstrators 
tempting to move into the center to arrest, say, 
a street speaker. A crowd in motion, usually 
because of a leader, or because of the appear- 


A riot is a disturbance by three or more persons 
who want to overcome any opposition to their 
action by lawful or unlawful means. 


(2) Accepted American police practices include 
having a plan, and acting with all the force 
necessary to carry out the plan. Intelligent 
officers do not bluff. They make their inten- 
tion clear to the crowd or the demonstration, 
allow time to clear out, and leave avenues of 
escape fumlike a recent Peruvian sports stadium 
tragedy in which gas panicked a crowd against 
barred doors). 


(3) A crowd is usually attacked opposite the direction | | \ 
in which police want to drive it. A skirmish line, o. (6. 
wedge, or diagonal line is formed across the . Q io 
street, and State, National Guard and Federal ee ree 
troops usually fix bayonets. The effort will be | 





to drive the crowd or demonstration away from 
sensitive areas, street crossings, objectives of 
demonstrations such as stores, and to break the 
crowd up into its individual units by the use of gas, 
horses, dogs, fire-hoses, etc. Individuals can © 


more easily be controlled and sent home than 


larger groups. Civil rights workers, under such 
circumstances, may want to consider the use of 

_“gleeper" elements to divert an attacking police - 
unit by demonstrating in its rear, thereby keeping 


“Sleeper” 


Hement 
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(4) Tear Gas: Chloracetophenone (CN) or Diphenyl- 


amine (DM or Adamasite) are termed “harassing 
agents" and are usually used in grenade form to 
demoralize, panic and disperse crowds, mobs and 
demonstrations. The effects of these gases extend 
beyond their visible cloud, and include a severe 
burning sensation in the eyes, choking, sneezing, 
headaches, and sometimes vomiting. There is no 
defense against a gas attack except masks or leav- 
ing the area. The chief immediate reaction is to 
panic and run. This should be avoided at ail costs. 
It may help you to know that harassing gases cannot 
cause permanent injury or death by themselves. 
Grasp hands of demonstrators near you, and avoid 
running into the street (and risking getting run over 
since your visibility is impaired). Retreat in an 
orderly fashion from the scene. An assembly area 
should be picked beforehand and demonstrators 
should reassemble for further orders out of range 
of the gas. Clothing permeated with fumes should 
be changed. Persons affected by gas attack 

should face into the wind {assuming there is no 
further gas) and/or wash eyes and face in water 
(atick your head in a bucketful, if possible). 


{5) Horses, dogg: The chief purpose of using cavalry 


and dogs is also psychological, even though it may 
. not seem that way to you. Some dogs are trained 
only to hold, not to bite, but don't count on it. 
There are a number of methods which have been 
used against dogs and horses, but the violence 
involved is such that we don't recommend (trying 
them. As in the case of gas, the best system is 
to hold out as long as you can and retreat in an 
orderly way, and in as dignified a manner as 
possible under the circumstances. The same thing 
is true when cattle prods are used. This can be 
extremely painful, and you should not feel it is 
disgraceful to retreat. Let your opponents make 
contact with you, hold out as long as you think wise 
or possible, and retreat in an orderly fashion. 
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Do not sit or lie down in front of horses unless 
you are prepared for severe, crippling injuries. 


(6) Fire hoses: This is similar, except that if you 
hold on in a human chain you may be able to- 
withstand the pressure and not have to leave. — 
Hosing is usually followed by other counter- ° 
demonstration operations, however. 


{7} White participants: The white participant is 
singled out for special treatment by local oppo- 
nents of the civil rights movement. As a white 
he is seen as a traitor, which is worse than - 

' being a Negro. His presence in the struggie : 
serves to undermine the delicate structure of © 
thinking and excuses which most white Souther- 
ners have created for themselves to account 
for segregation and discrimination. His pres- 
ence by itself tella them their system ie a lie. 
It is a shock. Therefore, it infuriates. It has 
to be accounted for: the white participant is 
geen as an outside agitator, a Communist, per- | 
haps a light-skinned Negro, and, if a woman, 2 
prostitute. For no real white person (read: no- 
one from "our way of life") could walk with a 
sign, could "want a Negro to marry his sister." 
Violence, if it errupts, tends therefore to focus 
on the white picket. In prison, white inmates 
will tend to gang up on, and will sometimes try 
to beat up white integrationist prisoners. 


(8) Photographers: Police frequently try to intimi- 
date or harass demonstrators by photographing 
them. In our opinion there can be no legitimate 
reason for this since demonstrating as such is 
legal under the Constitution. You will recognize 
police (or F.B.1.} photographers because they 
take photographs of individual demonstrators 


rather than of the entire action. Regular news- 
men are not interested in individuals, and will 
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generally be glad to identify themselves with 
press cards or union cards. In the long run 
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there is not much point in evading having your 
picture taken (by keeping signs in front of your 
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stration degenerate into a contest between you 
and the police photographer. On the other hand, 
you should not allow group pictures to be taken 
by unidentified photographers. As for individual 
pictures, you will have to make a decision: shall 
evasive action be taken as a way of making a 
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you demonstrate the fact that you cannot be 
intimidated by openly, and with good will, per- 
mitting the police to "mug" you? This is a 
policy decision which you should discuss prior 
to a demonstration. 
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Chapter 7: Arrest and the Courts L 


If You Are Arrested (adapted from a leafle:“fublished 
by the American Civil Liberties Union). 





Arrest is taking a person into custody for some 
official purpose, generally so that he may be held to 
answer for acrime. If you are arrested, you have rights 
which protect you from unfair pressure, whether or not 


_ you are innocent. What are your rights? Immediately, 


you have the right to ask the policeman why he is arrest- | 
ing you. | 


There are three kinds of crimes for which you might — 
be arrested in most states: Felony is the name of the most 
serious kind. Less serious violations are called misde- 


meanors and the least serious are summary offenses. A 


policeman does not need a warrant to arrest you for a 
falanw if h 
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if he has reason to believe that a felony has been com- 
mitted and has reason to think you did it. A policeman 


does not need a warrant to arrest you if he sees you commit 
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a misdemeanor or summary'offense. In many states he 
must have a warrant to arrest you for a misdemeanor 
or summary offense he did not see you commit. 


A warrant is an order signed by a justice of the 
peace or a magistrate (as they are called in some states) 
or judge. It ia made on a complaint by someone. An 
arrest warrant charges that you committed a crime. 

The warrant must list the charge against you. It must 
also direct the policeman to make the arrest and to 
bring you before a justice of the peace, magistrate, or 
a judge. If you refuse to admit an officer, he may break 
open a door or a window to serve a warrant. 


Generally a pdiceman must have a search warrant 
before he can search your home. The search warrant 
must describe the premises to be searched and the thing 
to be searched for. But of course if you consent toa 


search without warrant, it is legal. 


Even if you think you are not guilty, it is a crime 
to resist an officer who arrests you legally. If you re- 
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sist a a policeman canu 
force to arrest vou. If you think your rights have been 
violated by the police, you should consult a lawyer about 


legal remedies. 
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Station House - 

After you are arrested you will be taken to a 
police station, where a record of your arrest and 

the charge against you must be reported without 
unnecessary delay in the "arrest book." Before ques- 
tioning you, the police must tell you the charge. In 
many places police have the right to fingerprint and 
photograph you. 


You have the right to telephone your family, 
or a friend, or an attorney soon after you arrive in the 
station house and have been booked. In some places 
police must let you speak over the police phone if you 
have no money to 1se a pay phone. (You should always 
have some dimes and several telephone numbers with 
you in case som2 of those you try to cal! are not in.) 
You must be given an itemized receipt for all money and 


property taken from you when booked. 


It is your right, under the Constitution, to refuse 
to say anything that may be used against you later. 
After giving the police your name, you may not be 


forced to answer an 


y questions or sign any paper about 
acrime. Neither a uniformed policeman, a plain- 
clothesman nor anyone else may force you to do this. 
If any force or threats are used against you, you 
should report it to your organization or attorney. You 
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may noi be forced to take a jie detector test, and you 
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4fter arrest and booking you must be taken be- 
fore a magistrate or judge without unnecessary delay -~ 
usually within a day. If you are charged with a felony 
or a misdemeanor such as larceny, conspiracy to inciic 
a riot, etc., the magistrate or justice of the peace does 
noi decide whether you are guil 
decides whether there is a reasonable basis for believ- 
ing you committed the crime. If he thinks that there is 
a reasonable basis, he will hold you for court. If you 
are charged with a summary offense, such as disor- 
derly conduct or disturbing the peace, the justice of the 
peace or judge himself will decide the case. He will 


either discharge you, or find you guilty. 


In any kind of case before a magistrate or justice 
of the peace, you have the right (1) to be represented by 
a lawyer, (2) to be told exactly what the charge against 
you is, (3) to hear witnesses in support of the charge, 
and (4) to refuse to speak at all. | 


in summary offense cases, which the justice of 
the peace himself decides, you have additional rights. 
(1) the J. P. must ask you whether you plead guilty or 
innocent. (2) You may tell your side of the story il you 


wish. (3) You may have your own witnesses. (4) If 


the J. P. finds you guilty he must tell you exactly whal 
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you have been found guilty of, and exactly what the penalty 
is. If you are denied any of these rights and are fined 
or imprisoned, you have grounds for having the con- 
viction reversed. 


Applying for Bail 
If the J. P. holds you for court (for a more serious 


offense), you have the right to be allowed to apply promptly 


for bail. Bail permits you to be released from jail if an 
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y is deposited with the 
proper official to make sure you will appear in court. 
The magistrate will fix the amount of bail you must put 
up. The amount must be reasonable. If it is excessive, 
your lawyer may ask a higher court to reduce the bail. 
On very serious felonies, such as murder, robbery, etc. , 
the J. P. is frequently not permitted to set bail, but a 
higher judge may do so. Bondsmen are often used when 
you or your family, or the organization, cannot put up 
the bail. | 


It is a good idea to have a lawyer with you when 
you are taken before a magistrate ora J. P. if only to 
minimize the risks to you, and to raise objections which 
may he the basis of future appeals. You should ask for a 
postponement of the hearing if a lawyer satisfactory to 
you hus not been obtained. 
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The Realities 


The above rights are obviously hypothetical. 
First of all, rights vary widely from state to state. 
Secondly, your rights are only as good as the willing- 
ness of the authorities in any situation to permit you 
to have them. Law enforcement agencies, particularly 
(though not exclusively by any means) in the South need 
constantly to be reminded that such rights exist, and 
that they exist for everybody, regardiess of race, social 
class, or sex. Therefore the above outline should not 
be taken as “legal advice," but rather as a guideline to 
what should happen in a general way when you are 


arrested. 





The. U. S. Commission on Civil Rights has regu-~ 
larly detailed instance afler instance of the deprivation 
of persons‘ constitutional rights, as well as the failure 
of police to protect persons asserting their constitutional 
rights. (See its repurts for 1959, 1961, and 1963.) In 
addition, many local ordinances and state laws have been 
passed especially to contro] civil rights demonstrations 
(some have been overturned on appeal to the federal 
courts). A realistic view would therefore be that consti- 
tutional rights are an extremely relative matter, and 
that in many instances involving civil rights activity, 
the civil rights worker may as well forget they exist. 

As the U. S. Civil Rights Commission concluded in 1961 


(and certainly there is little evidence to suggest improve- 
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ment since), "police brutality in the United States today 
is a serious and continuing problem in many parts of 
the country... Negroes feel the brunt of official bru- 
tality proportionally more than any other group... 
approximately two out of every three complaints 
(received by the Department of Justice) originated in 
the 17 Southern States and the District of Columbia..." 
Nevertheless, persons arrested should go through the 


formality of termina tn ohtain thain richta fan arnnanta 
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purposes. 


_ Most violations charged to civil rights workers 
will be settled within a State Court system. The pro- 
cedure outlined above applies to State criminal court 
structures. The federal or U.S. system is different 
and separate. Unless you violate a law passed by 
Congress you wil! rarely find yourself in federal court. 
Civil rights matters that wind up in federal courts are 
usually matters involving violations of injunctions 
granted by a federal district court (there are 86 districts), 
or appeals from state supreme courts to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. There are a variety of federal laws which 
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upport civil rights {see Appendix B) bu 
remembered that Federal District Court judges are 
appointed by the U.S. President on generally political 
grounds, and that both judges and juries in federal cases 
reflect local prejudices more often than not, In addition 
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the ¥.B.J. has been notoriously lax in stepping in to 
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help civil rights demonstrators, even when brutality 
against demonstrators was proceeding right in front 

of the agents. (For further details on the structure 

of court systems, different types of law, and the rela- 
tionship of the judiciary to the legislative and executive 
branches of state and federal government, consult any 
standard Political Science 1 textbook.) 
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Enforcement (see aiso C 
The first thing 1o remember is that the enforce- 
ment of law in this country is extremely inconsistent. 
Consistency begins to develop only as state and federal 
authorities step into a local situation. What are some 


of the inconsistencies which must be kept in mind? 


Injunctions by local, state, and federal authorities 
may be applied against the movement. An injunction is 
a court order which forbids 2 certain type of activity 
(a boycott, picketing, interfering with school integration) 
or orders a certain type of activity (to obey the law, to 
register a voter, to maintain the peace}. Violations of 
injunctions result, generally, in ee punishment 
because they involve a "contempt of court" proceeding 
which can be handled quite fast. Hence leaders can 


quickly be imprisoned and gotten out of the way. 


Local enforcement policy sometimes shifts errat- 


ically. In many Southern and some Northern communities 
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police policy is to stay pretty much out of the Negro 
community altogether, giving the tmpression of a lack 

of enforcement; but when violations take place by 
Negroes outside their community (civil rights demonstra- 
tions, for example), there is a crack-down out of all 
proportion to the danger of the activity. In many North- 
ern communities, on the other hand, police will often 
protect demonstrators and pickets, but sometimes, 
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against demonstrators, almost as if the police had pan- 
icked. This may be because a larger demonstration has 
brought police into the picture who have no training in 
"human relations," or who resent this type of duty, or 
who have become frightened by what they see as a possible 
danger to them. Police officers, after all, also reflect 
tocal prejudices rather closely. 


Do not assume that because an officer is a Negro 
he is also a sympathizer. Some Negro police officers 
"lean over backwards" to be tough. 


Arrest 
kT we ee ee =—= -=_ ee he ow for ril a ae ee 2 oe ee 
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to call a demonstration without coins planning the con- 
sequences. There is no excuse for shrugging off questions 
from potential] participants, saying "don't worry about it, 
if it happens, it happens." Leaders owe to participants, 


and followers have the right to demand from leaders, 
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the following kinds of information: 


Why are we demonstrating? What are our 
specific demands? Is our demonstration 
communicating our demands, and putting 
pressure primarily on those who are re- 
sponsible for our troubles ? 


At what point will it be right to complete or call 
off demonstration? Do we demonstrate for the 
gake of blowing off steam, or do we demonstrate 
to have an effect? 


Are we likely to be arrested? If 30, what meas- 
‘pres have been taken to make sure some leadership 


- pemains outside? What measures have been taken 





| 1. 
2. 
} 
s | 
~ 3. 
4. 
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5. 
6. 


to make sure some leadership goes inside to lead 
activities inside jail? : 


" WiTL we accept bail? What are the pros and cons 


of accepting bail? If we accept bail, what 
arrangements have been made for the posting of | 
cash, property, or other security? If we do not 
accept bail, what point are we making? Some 
demonstrations almost inevitably, by their "ci vil 
dischedience"” nature will result in arrest. It is 
sone times fruitful to fill the jails in order to make 
the point that the cause of the arrest is unjust. Is 


this one of those occasions ? 


If arrest and bail are decided on, what shall be the 
priority of being released? (Students taking exams, 
and workers whose incomes are needed to support 


families, first). 


How much cooperation are we to extend to the 
police? What are the pros and cons of going 
limp? Shall we sacrifice our dignified appear~- 
ance (which has public relations value, and also 
maintains a certain personal worth) in order to 
refuse cooperation with an unjust situation ¢ 
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Have you announced your intention of breaking the 
law in advance (where that is appropriate, e.¢. 

in Northern communities where arrest is more 
likely to come only upon the breaking of a definite 
iaW, and after Warning)7 A prior announcement 
helps to clarify to the community your honesty of 
purpose and seriousness of intent. In some situa- 
tions such an announcement wil! warn the police 
and they will try to prevent you access to the place 
of the demonstration (e.g. a building). ‘Sneaking 
in" has some handicaps, and you might still be able 
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down there). On the other hand sometimes the dem- 
onstration, to make its point, must be at the 
particular place; have you discussed the relative 
merits of this issue? 


The question of paying fines at the magistrate's court. 
justice of the peace court or higher court hearings 
should also be discussed in advance of any action 
likely to lead to arrest. The alternative to paying 
fines is imprisonment for a specified length of 
time ("Thirty days or $100"). Bail is security for 
your appearance later in court, hence ia ina 

sense only a loan to the power structure, which 
must be paid back. Buta fine is lost to you and the 
movement forever, and furthermore helps to pay 
the power structure's expenses in running a police 
force, a prison system, segregated schools, etc. 
Should you contribute to this by paying fines? Thie 
must be weighed against even greater losses in 
wages for some people, if they stay in jail. Again, 
we do not want to answer this question for you, 

but oniy advocate that it be intelligently discussed 
in advance. Obviously, in a “jail-in," that is, a 
concentrated attempt to communicate the evil of 

of a law by having masses of people break it and 
undergo unmerited suffering, it would be foolish 

to accept bail, or, later, pay fines. The suffering 
is what communicates, not the paying. 
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Will you take legal action against officials who 
rough you up or otherwise molest you in the 
course of a demonstration? An attorney should 
clarify to the group what is involved in such a 
decision; but the final decision should be yours, 
not his. Some have said that personal actions 
against officers who, after all, only reflect a 
generally evil situation, do not help. On the 
other hand, it should be made clear to officials 
that you will not tolerate the illegal enforcement 
of law. In many cases of brutality it will become 
necessary for you to document the charges by 
making out a paper called an "affidavit." You 
should therefore be clear as to exactly what 
happened, to whom, and by whom. This should 
include police officers' badge numbers, what 
kind of police (sheriffs or county, local police, 
state police, etc.), physical descriptions. You 
should try to write down what happened as soon 
as possible, because people's memories, es- 
pecially under pressure, play tricks. 


Your attitude towards the police can contribute 
to creating a new and better situation. Polite- 
ness is often disarming. The polite but firm 
use of "sir" helps convince the police that you 
have a regard for them as human beings; it also 
tells them you will not be bullied. 


While we do not seek, here, to give final answers 
on these many points, we do want to make the 
point that answers should be arrived at before the 
demonstration begins. First, it will create a 
higher sense of morale because participants will 
know better what to expect, and will feel that the 
leadership is being responsibie and responsive 
to them. Second, it educates participants as to 
the principles and purposes of a demonstration. 
Any participant may find himself a spokesman, 

if not in a public situation such as a trial, then 
later at home in the community. Educated par-_ 
ticipants are agents for the growth of the move- 
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ment. Participants who simply follow the leader 
are sheep to be misled by every orator who 
comes down the street. 
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In any demonstration likely to lead to 
violence and/or arrest, some precautions can 
be taken which will make life easier. Wear 
loose clothing in order not to be choked when 
dragged. Wear decent,toughclothing, but not 
your best. If you expect to be jailed, wear two 
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set while washing the other, This is also help- 
ful padding if you are dragged about by police, 
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sweater or trenchcoat--cells get cold, and the 
coat will help cover your legs or serve asa 
pillow. Take a bunch of kleenex or toilet paper 
in case that commodity is not available right 
away. You will probably not be permitted to 


keep a razor anyhow, but a toothbrush, deodorant, 
soap, cigarettes, pencil stubs, notepaper, ball- 


point pen refills (not as bulky as the pen itself) 
and small books are sometimes permitted. or 
can be successfully retained,. especially during 
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arrests involving a lot of people ata time, Don't 
forget to ask for a receipt if anything is taken from 


Ps 


Do not wear loafers or other loose shoes 
o 
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should not wear high heels. Sharp objects (such 
as sharpened pencils, pins, brooches) should 
not be taken along. 

Make sure you have becn to the toilet shortly 
before the beginning of any demonstration, Muke 
sure you have several dimes and telephone numbers 
with you, and that someone on the outside knows 


you may be going to jail. 


For those who wear eyeglasses: carry a 
hard case to protect your glasses when trouble 
appears imminent. If you absolutely must wear 
glasses, carry adhesive tape, and fix three strips 
vertically across your glasses, one in front of 
each ear, and one down your forehead, across 
the bridge of your glasses, and down your nose, 


Varieties of jails 


It is hard to generalize about where actionists 
are put--city and county jails, open stockades, and ~ 
garages are used. The county jail often has 4 
grades of accommodations: dormitories (minimum 
security), unlocked cells opening on a common 
area or cell block {medim security), locked cells 
(maximum security), and cells for "solitary, "' 
generally without windows, often called "the hole," 
Wherever you are put you will usually find a rather 
dull routine, starting early in the morning until 
early in the evening. In spite of the idleness, there 
is a good deal of tension where people are locked 
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in, and this tension can be the greatest hardship 
of a jail period. 


Inmates 


The inmates already there for other 
offenses are often curious about you and can 
be your allies in conflicts with prison officials, 
In one county prison the other inmates, white 
and Negro, conducted a sit-down strike to back 
up the demands of the demonstrators that their 
cell doors be unlocked during the day. 





*] rernember one night at the jail, 

a voice calied up from the cell biock 
beneath us, where other Negro pri- 
soners were housed. ‘Upstairs !' 

the anonymous prisoner shouted. We 
replied, ‘Downstairs!’ ‘Upstairs!’ 
replied the voice, 'Sing your free- 
dom song. ‘And the Freedom Riders 
sang. We sang old folk songs and 
gospel songs to which new words had 


bcEen written, telling of the Freedcm 


Ride and it purpose. Then the down- 
stairs prisoners, whorn the jailers 
had said were our enemies, sang 


for us. * 
James Farmer, auoted in Guy and 
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Keeping up morale 


Co Arn; 
Sornetimes exhausted 


look forward to jail as a place where they can 
catch up on their sleep. This is one important 
use of jail, but in general other methods have 
to be found to lick the great enemy of morale-- 
idleness. There are a number of things which 
bolster morale and use un the time, such as 
singing. Many freedom songs were born in 
prison, and anyone can make up new verses to 
the songs you know. Singing brings a sense of 

solidarity and - Bene and also helps to relieve 
tension. 
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An extremely important thing you can do 
is teaching: prisoners often devise home-made 
lectures, do role-playing, and have discussions 
of nonviolence and direct action. Nearly every- 
one knows something the others do not--prison 
can be a time for sharing and learning. George 
Bernard Shaw is supposed to have said, "I'd 
rather go to jail than to school.’ Make sure to 
put any teachers or protessors who may be with 
you to full use. 


You may be able to think up projects which 
contribute to prison life, such as producing a 
prison newspaper. Some SNCC workers were 
publicized in newspapers and radio broadcasts 
when they had a project of painting their jail 
cell. | In addition to fighting restlessness and 
providing short -term goals to shoot for, such 
projects can demonstrate the basically construc- 
tive attitude which the freedom movement is 
building. 
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Guards 


It may be hard for you tc think of some 
guards as people, but it may be hard for them 
to think of you that way, toc. Keep in mind 
that they are there to do a job, and protests 
should be reserved for situations when guards 
are harsh, rather than when they are simply 
carrying out duties. 





"Our matron, a formidable looking 
woman from Alabama, was at first 
very rough with the girls. She rarely 
spoke, and although we thought she 

was sympathelic to us as prisoners, 
we were sure she hated us as F ree- 
dom Riders. But some of the girls, 
in the true nonviolent spirit, saw her 
as a human being and not as a sym- 
bol of authority and oppression. 
Little by little they began to speak 
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morning' or 'thank you, ' and ‘then we 
began to joke with her and have 
longer and longer conversations. 
Before | left Parchman she was 
singing for us on our make-believe 
radio programs and was often heard 
humming our freedom songs." 


Marilyn Eisenberg, in We Shall 
Overcome 
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Agitation inside the jail 


Many persons when they go to jail take 
the attitude of Gandhi, which is that jail is not 


a grim necessity #2O much ag an honnrahla ear... 
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vice for the cause. If Gandhi broke the law, 
even an unjust law, he willingly accepted the 
punishment. This is why it is called civil 
disobedience rather than criminal disobedience. 


However, Gandhi felt that if the prisoner's 
dignity was being trampled on and his rights 
as a prisoner being violated, resistance inside 
prison became a duty. In India prisoners some- 
times refused to cooperate with the guards as a 
means of correcting wrongs. 


One of the common ways civil rights 
actionists demonstrate inside the prison is by 
noise-making. Spoons are hit against the bars, 
there is yelling, and shoes are pounded on the 
walls until the authorities make the concession, 
While noise-making is sometimes effective, it 
is not well-suited to maintaining a nonviolent 
discipline and can get out of control and become 
a riot with windows being smashed and prisoners 
and guards getting hurt. 


Another method of percne heene is to 
conduct sit-downs when outside the cell or when 
moving from one place to another. An impor- 
tant precaution here is that you should relax 
your body as much as possible, for tissue can 
be damaged and torn when you are lifted or 


dragged if your muscles are tensed. 
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A third method ts that of the hunger strike. 


Generally prisoners engaging in a hunger strike 
drink water; not to do so is fatal in 10 to 15 days 
unless there is intraveneous injection or force- 
feeding. Some fasts taking only water have lasted 
two months or more. Fasting in jail can be a 
powerful means of protesting prison evils such 
as segregation. Officials do not like to have 
deaths occur in their institutions. 
* * » | 

Suggested Rules for Prison (Based wu. 
"Handbook for Freedom Army Recruits," 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference}: 


l. A Freedom Army recruit should be a model 
prisoner. 

2. Accept jail discipline and its hardships. It's 
supposed to be rough. It's not supposed to be 

a picnic. 

3. Aliways act and speak with honesty. 

4. Cooperate with prison officials and don't 
break PPreon rules unless they are against 
dignity and self-respect or our principles. 

5. You may protest and refuse food served 
insultingly or uncleanly. 
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7. Do not hesitate to ask for egicntal eet 
and physical needs, but do not be irritated if 


yu da nat cat them 


do not get them. 
Don't take part in improper joking with 

ote on officials. 

9. Don't bother trustees and guards with un- 
necessary errands and asking “special privileges 
and favors. 

10. Make no distinction between demonstrators 


and ordinary prisoners. 
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11. Ask no favors and claim no privileges which 
ordinary prisoners do not get and which you do 


not need except for maintaining health. 


12. Remember that guards are human bein 


try to treat them as such. Have regard for 
fellow prisoners and do not be selfish. 


13. Do nothing to demoralize your fellow prisoners. 
Take responsibility for keeping everyone in good 
spirits. Do not take part in teasing or conversation 
that might hurt feelings or start a fight. 
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Chapter 9: 





=~ Nonviolence and Armed Defense 
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In recent years a sense of desperation has 
grown in the Negro community. This despera- 
tion is rooted in the failure of the civil rights 
movement to achieve, and of the white power 
structure to surrender, enough to satisfy. This 
has resulted in a significant growth of organiza- 
tions such as, on the one extreme,the Muslims 
(Black Separatism),and on the other extreme 
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non-affiliated, tend tu be emotional in their tone, 
and seem reluctant or unable to discuss, advocate, 


or train followers in nonviclence. The result 


has been an increase in attacks on the concepts and 
tactics of nonviolence, and an inc reasing interest 
in the tactics of armed defense. 

Healthy debate between these two important 
tendencies in direct action (nonviolence versus 
armed defense) has been rare. Respected leaders 
' of nonviolent groups have been reluctant to pub- 
licize the opposition, and the advocates of armed 
defense generally do not care about white public 
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opinion, hence have limited their propaganda 
work to Negro circles. But healthy debate is 
essential if we are to understand the two tenden- 
cies, and if we are to have an accurate perspec- 
tive on civil rights in the next few years. 


Advocates of various brands of Black 


Nationalism and armed defense (they overlap, 


but are not synonymous) criticize nonviolence 
on these general grounds: 


Argument 1: Nonviolence does not look 
out for the safety and life of individuals. Lead- 
ers of nonviolent movements talk in terms of 
spilling"our" blood, rather than spilling "theirs." 
This ia nonsense. Why should the innocents be 
made to auffer? Who are these leaders, to be 
willing to sacrifice their followers to racist 
madmen? It is important to safeguard our lives, 
and the lives of our families. Nonviolence cannot 
do this because it does nothing to deter violence 
on the part of mobs, police authorities, etc. 


_In order to avoid many kinds of direct violence 


against innocent Negroes, and in order to avoid 
violent reprisals against civil rights demonstrators, 
it is necessary to make sure potential attackers 
understand that the price of attack will be high. 

In many instances, notably in Monroe, N.C., 


'Weterrence theory" has paid off. Knowledge 


that Negroes are armed and will defend themselves 
deters aggression. 


Rebuttal: 


In any direct action campaign where the 
opponents are determined, campaigners will 
suffer. This ig the experience of history, whether 
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the strategy is violent or nonviolent. The cost 

of social change is often high and the brunt of 

it is always taken by those who have most to gain, 

The real question is not, “How can the 

suffering be avoided?" The question is, “How 
can it be minimized?" In case after case the 
violent strategy has brought more suffering 

on the heads of the innocents than the nonviolent 
strategy. This is even true on a national level 

-- compare the freedom struggles of India and 


_)} Kenya, against the same British power. The 


nonviolent Indians lost fewer lives and had fewer 
injured than the Mao Mao movement of Kenya, 
despite the fact that the Indian movement was 
larger and lasted longer. 

Violence does not deter violence in the 
long run and often not even in the short run. 
Again and again in the civil rights struggle police 
have been itching to shoot into demonstrations 
but have not because they could not find the 
excuse of "self-defense" or "rioting."" Sometimes 
in nonviolent etruggles the rulers have sent spies 
into the movement to start violence so they would 
have an excuse to mow the campaigners down. 


The argument for violence in self-d efense 
assumes that the opponents are more afraid of 
violence than of nonviolence. This may be true 
of individual policemen, but it is not true of 
their bosses. Violence is what police and armies 
know how to deal with - they are experienced 
in this. What baffles them is the use of disciplined 
nonviolence ~- they actually do not know what 
to do with it. Imagine 1000 Negroes in Birming- 
ham setting up barricades and shooting it out 
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after extreme provocation -- this is simply war, 
and the government has won bigger wars than this! 
1000 Negroes, however, have demonstrated in 
Birmingham for several months without being put 
down, Nonviolence is simply harder to handle, 
and if your job is to preserve the status quo,- 

you will be more afraid of it. 


In Hungary in 1956 the revolution began with 
nonviolent tactics, and as long as this stage lasted 
real gains were made. When Hungarian soldiers 
joined the movement and it became violent, how- 
ever, the Russians knew what to do, and the re- 
volution was brutally crushed. We do not know of any 
Hungarians who felt protected" during the second 
stage, 
ort, then, nonvi 


brutality ae than violence does. 
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you are looking for a 100% guaranteed safe way 
of action, then you do not belong in a dynamic 
struggie for social change. 


Freedom is not free. 





giving a theory of struggle which ae illusion. 
Nonviolence may be "nice," and can win the 
approval of parts of the white power structure, 
but it can never mount the kind of attack on the 
power structure that will be necessary to win. 
The agnoment that kind of attack is mounted, 
reprisals will be fierce, and the Negroes, un- 
used to defending themselves, will become 
disillusioned, apathetic, or will be killed 
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Rebuttal: 


The answer to this lies in the history of the 
last ten years. It was nonviolent leadership which 
taught Montgomery Negroes in 1956 that they must 
struggle for their freedom, that no one could give 
it to them. The significant militant movements in 
terms of mass support and gains have been nonvio- 
lent. It is strange reasoning which sees the thou- 
sands of Negroes now involved in the civil rights 
struggle who were not involved before as an 
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example of “drained militancy. 


Argument 3: Nonviolence does not make 
sense in this country, and particularly in the 
Negro community. This nation is based ona 
tradition of armed struggle against oppression: 
Lexington and Concord, the Slave Uprisings, 
the faid on Harper's Ferry, were all in the 
American tradition. Nonviolence is foreign to 
this nation's ways of doing things. Furthermore, 
the heart of the Negro community itself (especially 
the urban slum ghetto) is used to violence. Negroes 
have for centuries been the victims of violence, 
and this has become a part of their way of life. 
Nonviolence is a tactic of the white middle-class 
intellectual, not of the Negro working-class. 


Ultimately, it violates the "survival common 
sense" of the Negro urban masses. 


Rebuttal: 


If this statement were true it would not 
be very important, for any way of life must have 
new elements introduced constantly in order to 
remain vigorous and alive. But in fact, it is not 
true. | 
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The roote of nonviolent action in America 
go back to Puritan Massachusetts, and to colonial 
Pennsylvania. The nonviolent technique of the 
boycott was used during the American Revolution 
andbefore. The history of the labor movement 
in this country is full of the use of nonviolent tactics, 
sometimes alongside violence but often not. 


Our way of life includes standards 
which go better with nonviolence than with vio- 
lence. We believe in respecting the dignity of the 
human personality, we believe in the Goiden 
Rule, we believe in brotherhood. The Christian 
ethic, certainly a part of the American heritage 
(and that of the Negro working-class), tells 
us to overcome evil with good. All of these 
elements make nonviolence fit into our “way of 


1i2fn88 am ov V1 «hk —— er. 
L1ic so Well that more and ino. people ais 


_ adopting it as an ethic for themselves: 


Argument 4: Racism is a disease, a 
product of diseased minds. The violence of 
racism cannot be dealt with by the rational 
thought-processes and procedures (intended 
to "convert"! the racist) of nonviolence. It is 
far less important te "convert" the racist enemy 
than it is to remove his opposition to our struggle, 
and eliminate his threat to our homes and families. 
This can be done by restraining him physically, 
for while armed defense may not convert him, hc 
is still rational enough to understand that action 
on his part will result in instantaneous punish- 
ment. Would the church in Birmingham have 
been bombed if it had been well-understood that ten 
prominent racists would suffer assassination 
as punishment for anything of this sort? 
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Rebuttal: 


Nonviolent action does not work primarily on 
the rational level. If discussion and reasoning 
ane tn mt avwonratiamiate namerinlan 
welc enough ou COMmvere Scger egaticonists, nonviclent 
action would not be necessary. It is because the 
power of logic is not enough that nonviolent action 
was devised, for nonviolence brings three more 
kinds of power: economic power, political power, 


psychological power. 


Economic power - 


under strategy and tactics. Using arms in self- 
defense adds nothing to this power. 


Political power ~ This involves making it 
difficult for the politicians to rule without making 
concessions. Mass demonstrations are powerful 
on this level : they make it appear that the politi- 
cians are not in control. This is why demonstra- 
tions are often attacked even though they do not 
seem to be threatening anything. 


Using arms in self-defense does not add 
anything to this power, since it only relieves 
the authorities of some of their difficulties in 
repressing the demonstrations. 


Psychological power - There are racists who 
have been converted, and many moderates who 
have moved closer to the civil rights struggle 

as a result of this power, Using violence 
would detract seriously from this power. Would 
the Christian Church be involved as much as it is 
in the struggle for change if the movement had 


haan amlant 9D 
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This has already been discussed . 


a cup of coffee, a few votes between tweedle - | | 
dum and tweedle-dee, a handful of jobs. But when 


A final point on the question of racism 
and diseased minds: psychiatrists in progressive 
mental hospitale now use nonviolence rather than 
violence with the mentally ill because they find 
it heala better. 
this psychological power works, see George 
Lakey, NVA: How It Works (Pendle Hill Pamphlets, 
Wallingford, Pa.) 


For further exnianation of how 
SETS eae ae ee Ve 


Argument 5: Finally, when push comes 
to shove, the power structure will be ruthleas 
in d@fending ite privileges. Nonviolence is all 
very well when there is not much at atake-- 


it comes to votes in areas where Negroes form 

large proportions of the population (hence by ~ 

their nature as workers and poor farmers could 
create a social revolution by the ballot box), when 

it comes to real numbers of fee, housing, schwols, 
when the Negro movement begine to march upon the — 
teal citadela of the power elite, then ao mercy . 

will be shown, and we will be crushed despite 

ali the protestations of Christian love. Only 

arms will save us. 


Rebuttal: | : | 


In this. argument mCcels that the only way 


170, 000, 000 whites will give up their key privileges 
is for 20,000, 000 Negroes to defeat them with 
arme, then there is no hope. Obviously,.Negroes | 
with .22 rifles and dynarnite are not going to 

defeat thnks, planes and overwhelming numbers. 
Trying this guerilla-type terrorist activity will 
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bring only terror,hardship, and death, and most 
of that to Negroes. 


Fortunately we have seen this argument be 
fore and know something of its validity. Workers 
in this country were once told that only violent 
revolution will accomplish real gains, that the 
ruling class in América would not willingly give 
up enough to allow for a decent wage and decent 


working conditions. As we know, this was false, 


f— the eel we FanmA «a maanea nf atruagie which 
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enabled them to apply pressure and still attract 


allies in church and government. The labor 
ent would be in better state today if it 


royv SIC. ru 

had been more principled in its devotion to 
brotherhood and nonviolence, but even so workers 
arcomniliched a lot of what believers in violence 


Ne a —_ —_— =——— 


eaid was impossible. 


More important than the reasons for the 
impracticality of armed defense, though, is the 
way a man looks at himself. Does he want to 
bring into a moral revolution the use of immoral 
means? Does he want personally to fall into 
the trap of saying "That man is not my brother, 
ig not even a human being, is worthy of my 
contempt and my bullet’? The surest way of 
encouraging evil to spread is to let it engulf 
your own heart. 
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Appendix A: Bibliographical Notes 


The Negro in America has undergone 
centuries of oppression. He has been robbed of 
his manhood, and he has also been robbed of his 
history. [It is important, in order to restore the 
self-worth of an individual, that he have some 
sense of who he is, and of his past, Continuing 
ignorance of Negro history on the high school and 
college level contributes to maintaining prejudiced 
views of Negroes by whites, and undermines the 
Negro's self-esteem. As the anthropologist 
Melville J. Herskovits points out in his excellent 
The Myth of the Negro Past (Beacon, 1958), "the 
American Negro, in Seo erte that he has a 
past, has added assurance that he will have a 
future.'"' Workers therefore owe it to themselves 
to become familiar with Negro BEBtOSY, and to 


transmit what #harar lao tn hwsh sem Edge ys 
* meni ed shay icy actaris Lo Doth whites and Negroes, 


The purpose of this appendix is to suggest some 
good sources on this neglected subject. 


The history of Negro protest is old, On the 
West African slave ship, West Indies and pre- 
Ciwil war Swuuth period, see Herskovits (cited 


above) and Herbert Aptheker's Negro Slave 
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Revolts in the United States , 1526-1860 (Inter- 
national | Publishers, 1939). On the Reconstruc- 
tion Period and the era of the agrarian discontent 
(roughly, to 1896) a handy and well-written work 
is C. Vann Woodward's The Strange Career of 
Jim Crow {Oxford U. Press, 1955), or see his 
longer, more scholarly Origins of the New South 
{(L.S.U. Preas, 1951). Following the collapse of 
Populism disillusionment and apathy character- 
ized Negro political and social life. The non- | 





political nature of the period was symbolized | 


— by the philosophy of Booker T. Washington. 
- Rayford W. Logan analyses this epoch in The 
Negro in American Life and Thought: The Nadir, : 
1877-1901. (Dial Press, 1954). This era was quickly 
followed by the Niagara Movement and the found- 
ing of the N.A.A.C.P., by W.E.B. Dubois and 
others--see his Dusk of Dawn (Harcourt, Brace 
1940) or the biography by Fran Francis L. Broderick, 
W,.E.B. DuBois: Negro Leader in a Time of Crisis 
(Stanford U. Press, 1959). 








The turn of the century marked the begin- 
nings of large-scale migration of Southern Negroes 
into Northern cities. Good background material 
_is to be found in the superb volume by W. J. Cash, 
_ The Mind of the South (Knopf, 1941). The develop- 

' ment of the urban political machine is discussed in 
Drake and Cayton's Black Metropolis (Harcourt, Brac 
Brace, 1945) and in Harold F. Goanell's Negro 
Politicians (U, of Chicago Press, 1935)-- both 
are about Chicago. A different view which casts an 
interesting light on Rep. Adam Clayton Powell's 
career is his Marching Biacks (Dial Press, 1945). 
A superb analysis of the Negro's potential politi- 
cal power, as well as much essential information 
about Southern politics in general, is V.O. Keys 
Southern Politics in State and Nation (Knopf, 1950). 
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With urbanization came trade unionization, 
A. Philip Randolph's eary years are mapped out 
in Brailsiord Brazeai‘s The. Brotherhood oi Sieep- 
ing Car Porters (Harper, 1946) and a more general 


survey is Herbert R. Northrup's Organized Labor 





and the Negro (Harper, 1944), a bit out-dated now. 


The eee ee of World Warl resulted 
in a backlash of Negro separatism--the Garvey 
movement, possibly the largest movement of Negroes 
in this country to date. Edward D. Cronon's Black 
Moses (U. of Wisconsin, 1962) diacuases this, 
and of course the more up-to-date version of this 
movement is covered by C. Eric Lincoln's The 


Tria « 
Black Muslims i unt America (Beacon, 194)) and 


E. U. Essien-Udom's Black Nationalism (Dell, 
1962}. The Communist Party, too, advocated a 
separate state for Negroes, and various turns of 
Party policy can be traced in Wilson Record's 


The Negro and the Communist Party (Un of NM. C. 
Wena 1961). 
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The Negro's cultural contribution to this 
country should not be neglected in such a histori- 
cal survey. Of particular interest are the works 
of Alain Locke,’a short survey by Margaret Butcher, 
The Negro in American Culture (Mentor, 1957), 
the interesting memoir by Roi Ottley, New World 
A-Coming (Houghton-Mifflin, 1943), and the some- 
what more specialized The Negro Novel in America 
(Yale U. Press, 1958) by Robert Bone. Essential 
to an understanding of Negro life is a reading of 
the works of Richard Wright, especially his Native 
Son, Ralph Ellison's Invisible Man, and the essays 
and novels of James Baldwin, particularly Go Tell 
It On The Mountain. Also see Michael Harrington! g 
important The Other America (Penguin, 1963). 
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‘ which 18 more up-to-date, 


The recent pericd of protest probably began 
in 1941 with the March On Washington Movement, | 
carefully described by Herbert Garfinkel in When_ 
Negroes March (Free Press, 1959). The Bible of 
the movement remains Martin Luther King's de- 
scription of the Montgomery Bus Boycott, Stride 
Toward Freedom (Harper, 1958). Two other re- 
cent surveys of the current protest are Dan Wake- 
field's Revolt in the South (Evergreen, 1960) which 
covers the early sit-in period and its background, 
and Louis Lomax! The Negro Revolt (Harper, 1962), _ , 
An alternative course of 
action (armed defense) is suggested in Robert F’. 
Williams’ Negroes With Guns (Marzani and Mun- 
sell, 1962). 


For those interested in a closer look at 
problems of community structure, Floyd Hunter's 
Community, Power and Structure (Anchor, 1953) re- 
mains standard. Negro community life is examined 
in Drake and Cayton (cited above); John Dollard's 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town (Anchor, 1949) 
is also still good, On the psychological level 
Gordon W. Aliport's The Nature of Prejudice 
(Anchor, 1958) still leads the field, and for power- 
ful insights into Negro psychologyAbram Kardiner 
and Lionel Ovescy's The Mark of Oppression 
(Meridian, 1962) is tops. Negro family life is 
discussed in the standard Negro Family in the U.S. 
(Dryden, 1948) by the Negro scholar E, Franklin 
Frasier. and also in his well-known Black Bour- 
geoisie (Collier, 1962). A good general text on 
wugroe mistory is John Hope Franklin's From 
Slavery to Freedom (Knopf, 1957). Arnold Rose's 
condensation ot Gunnar Myrdal's The American 








Dilemma (still the top work in the field), entitled 


The Negro in America (Beacon, 1957} is a good, 
handy reference work. 

Not much has yet been written on nonviolence, 
but Mulford Sibley's anthology The Quiet Battle 
(Anchor, 1963) is valuable, as is Martin Luther 
King (cited above). Leo Kuper's Passive Resist- 
ance in South Africa (Yale, 1957) is very good, 
and Richard B. Greg Gregg's The Power of Nonviolence 
(Fellowship, 1959 ed) is the the best general discus- __ 
sion of the concept and its ramifications. 


Hadley Cantril's The Psychology of Social 





Movements (Wiley, 1941) has very good material 


in it on mob behavior, and Killian and Grigg's 
Racial Crisis in America (Prentice-Hall, 1964} 
has a solid section on bi-racial committees and 
other current matters. Negotiation is covered 

in Dean and Rosen's A Manual of Intergroup Rela- 
tions (U. of Chicago Press, 1955). Musically _ 


speaking, Guy and Candie Carawan’*s We Shall 
Overcome! (Oak, 1963) is the comprehensive work. 
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Appendix B: Some Important Legal Documents 
Involving Civil Rights 


1. The Bill of Rights (first ten amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution). 


Article l: Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
government for a redress of grievances. 


Article 2: A weli-reguiated militia being neces- 
sary to the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms shallnot be infringed. 


Article 3: No soldier shall, in time of peace be 
quartered in any house without the consent of the 
amnae mf eee we hit th ak et a hh 
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prescribed by law. 
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Article 4: 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall isaue but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, 


and the person or things to be seized. 


The right of 


-— £22 27 


le to he aecure in 


Article 5: No person shall be held to answer for 
a capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, ex- 
cept in cases arising in the land or naval forces, 
or in the militia. when in actual service in time 
of war or public danger; nor shall any person be 
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subject for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process 2 — nor shall 


private property be taken for pub 
just compensation. 


. 
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Articie 6: in all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury of the state ang district where- 
in the crime shall have been committed. which dis- 
trict shall have previously been ciated by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 


atuusation,; tu be cunfrunted with the wilnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 


taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the 
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Article 8: Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishment inflicted, 
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2. The Post-Civil War Amendments: 


Article 13: (Section 1} --Neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 

{Section2) --Congresa shall have the 
power to enforce this article by appropriate 


legislation. 


Article 14: (Section 1) -- All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce «ny law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 
(Section 2) --Representatives shall be 
apportioned among the several States according to 
their respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each state, excluding Indians 
not taxed. But when the right to vote at any election 
for the choice of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the legislature 


- thereof, is denied to any of the male {Article 19 


now includes female--authors) inhabitants of such 
State, being twenty-one years of age, and citizens 
of the United States, or in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the 
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the proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear te the number of male (and 
female) citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
State. 


(Section 5) --The Congress shall 


have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 


the provisions of thie article. 


Article 15: (Section 1) --The right of citizens | 
of the United States to vote shall not be denied or’ 
abridged by the United States or by any Statean — 
account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, 

(Section 2) --The Congress shall 
have power to enforce this article by appropriate. 
legislation 
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3. U.S. Criminal and Civil Code Sections: | 
(Caution: do not attempt to interpret the wordings 
without the aid of an attorney. For further assis- 
tance, see Vol. 5, "Justice," of the 1960 U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission Report.) (All Sections 
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only in part)’ 


U. S. Criminal Code Section 241: "If two or more 
persons conspire to injure, Oppress, threaten, or 
intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or 
enjoyment of any right or privilege secured to 
him by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, or because of his having so exercised the 


same, 


"If two or more persons go in disguise on the 
highway, or on the premises vl am tner, with 
intent to prevent or hinder his free exercise or 
enjoyment of any right or privilege so secured-- 


"They shall be ned not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than 10 years, or both. '* 


Section 242: "Whoever, under color of any law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom, wilt- 
tully suojects, or causes to be subjected, any 
inhabitant of any State, Territory, or District 

to the deprivation of any rights, privileges, or 
immunities secured or protected by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States...shal] be fined 
not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more 


than one year, or both." 


Section 243: ‘No citizen possessing all other 
qualifications which are or may be prescribed 
by law shall be disqualified for service as grand 
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or petit juror in any court of the United States, or 
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of any State on account of race, color, or. previous 
condition of servitude; and whoever, being an 
officer or other person charged with any duty in 
the selection or summoning of jurors excludes or 
fails to summon any citizen for such cause, shall 
be fined not more than $5, 000, '" 


Federal Civil Statute Section 1983: "Every person 
who, under color of any statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, custom, or usage, or any State or Territory 
subjects, or causes to be subjected, any citizen 

of the United States or other person within the 
jurisdiction thereof to the deprivation of any rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured by the Constitu- 
tion and law, shall be liable to the party injured in 
an action at law, suit in equity, or other proper 
proceeding for redress, '' 


Section 1985 (3): “If two or more persons in any 
State or Territory conspire. . .for the purpose of 
depriving, either directly or indirectly, any person 
or class of persons of the equal protection of the 
laws, or of equal privileges and immunities under. 
the laws, or for the purpose of preventing or hinder - 
ing the constituted authorities of any State or 
Territory from giving or securing to all persons 
within such State or Territory the equal protection 

of the law. .. 
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or cause to be done, any act in furtherance of 

the object of such conspiracy, whereby another is 
injured in his person or property, or deprived 

of having and exercising any right or privilege 

of a citizen of the United States, the party so 
injured or deprived may have an action for the 
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recovery of damages, occasioned by such injury 
or deprivation, against any one or more of the 
conspirators." 


Section 1986: "Every person who, having knowledge 


that any of the wrongs Conspired to be done, and 
mentioned in section 1985 of this title, are about 
to be committed, and having power to prevent or 
aid in preventing the commission of the same, 


nowlant 
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‘be committed, shall be liabte to the party injured 
...for all damages caused by such a wrongful act... 
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Appendix "C! to “Manual for Direct Action,* by Oppenheimer and Iakey 


(Security Notes for Deep South Work, adapted from COFO suggestions) 


CRAVEL (a) When persons leave their project they mst call the home project person-to- 

person on arrival at their destination in person. If they are reported missing, . 
sersonnel will notify central hq. A system of daily reports will note all changes in 
2ersonnel, transfers, etc. Phones should be used only when there is no time to use mail. 
Sare should be taken to avoid using full names of persons. over the ome Checklists to 
<eep track of all personnel at all times should be maintained. 


(b) Doors of cars should be locked at all times. At tales anaes a ould be | 
bres up pecs oo possible. Gas tanks should have locks and be kept locked. Hoods ~~ 
ssrteyi? 2h ra" are i 
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{c) No one should go an estes re alone, eeset tasty not in an automobile, or at night. 
[ravel at night should be avoided unless epacruvely necessary. 


{d) Remove all objects from ur car which could be construed as weapons: hammers, - 
ae iron rules, etc, No liguor bottles, beer cans, etc, ae be inside your car, 
not travel with names and sses of iocal contacts. 


(e) Know a] roads in and out of town. Study the county map. Know locations of 
safe homes and contacts in the coun ys ; 


(f) When getting out of a car at night, turn car’ s inside lights off first. 


{g) Note any cars which circle offices of Freedom Housese Take license numbers of 
aly spspicious cars. Note mob Pics: model and year. Cars without license plates should be 


once to project 
DOMICILE (a) If it can, be evoided, trv not to sleep near open Windows, Sleep at the back ; 
of houses, that is, the part farthest from the road or street. 


(b} Do not stand in doorways at dight with lights on behind you. Draw shades ii 
you sit in lighted rooms. Do not congregate in front of the house. Make sure doors to 
1ouses have locks and are kept locked. | | 

(c) Keep records of all suspicious events, e.g. cars circling asad the house or 
office. If an incident occurs, or seems about to occur, call the project, and also oe 
local FPI and police. 

(d) Under some circumstances it may be advisable for new personnel to make Shenae sa 
kmown to local police, introduce themselves, and tell them their reason for being in the 
area, 


(e) A telephone should be installed. Tf a private phone is used, put a lock on “ats 
otherwise, install a pay phone. | 


| 


PERSONAL (a) Carry identification at all times. Men should carry draft cards. 


(ob) ALL drivers should have an their possession drivers licenses, 
registration papers, and bills of sale. The information should also be on 
record with the project director. If you are carrying supplies, it is well 
to have a letter authorizing the supplies from a ‘particular individual ,- . 


to avoid Sharges of carrying stolen goods. 


‘(e) Hississipps is a "dry" state, but though aise is ostensibly 
outlawed, it is available readily. You mst not drink in offices or Freedom 
Houses. This is Santee ee ane for persons under 21, . 


-{d)° Avoid bizarre or provocative clothing, and. beards, Be neat, 


. (e) Make suré that medicines prescribed for you bye Pee tes 
clearly marked with your name and the doctor's ee tes. eee 


order 


POLICE eden ne gtnpunstances shuld yop, give fhe saison ofeasee. : 
of any. local persons who are associated ous When a ask where you — 
live, give your local project or Freedom House address, or if necessary your out. 
of~state home address, | ve * 

VISITORS Find out who strangers are. If persons come ants ersiaee. offices to 
° “look around," try to find out who they are and what exactly they. 


want to mow. All offers of help should be cleared on oe project director. oe 


+e" 


RECORDS Any written record of any importance should have at least four copies, 
Keep original and send copies to (in case of Mississippi COFO project) 

Jatkson, Greenwood, and Atlanta. Bear in mind that offices may be raided at any 

time. Keep.a record of interference with phone lines, and of calls to the FBI. 
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GENERAL (a) People 1 who do not adhere to, disciplinary requirements wil be asked 


to leave the: -PHOJECt. 


 eoe 


(b) Sa dig a rateee of group responsibility. Each individual 
Should take an interest in every other individual's ately; well. 


. being, and discipline. 


(c) At all times you should be aware of dangers: to local! inhabitants. 
een volunteers mist, be especially aware. af. this points: = 
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TELEPHONE NUMBERS 


MARTIN OPPENHEIMER is Assistant Director 
_of the Studies Program, American Friends | 
Service Committee, and will be Assistant = —'. 

Professor of Sociology at Haverford College, ee ae 

during the 1964-65 school year. He wrote ¢: 0). 
his doctoral dissertation on the Sit-In Move-’ eayae ia 


SANE Pay APES 
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s ment and has had practical experience in’ “ 
i direct action training with Philadelphia CORE. on 7 
, GEORGE LAKEY is Executive Secretary of the’ : 


| Friends Peace Committee, and is the ae ree 
a of Nonviolent Action: How It Works (Pendlg..; 
ay) o/ Hi, 1963). He wrote hia Master's thesis 
"in sociology at the University of eee 
e ,on the subject of nonviolence, | Arrested during - < 
t > the Chester ciyil rights demonstration jn April, ©" 
' 1964, Be. Bpent some Hime at Broadmeadows Prison, 
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a a . grateful ‘that these two ‘young sociologist-activists . i 
; ae oe L have taken the time to produce this volume, par- ag 
; wa a : *_Aicularly in tits year when nonviolence is more and — a 
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ie men's ~; amore under attack, ‘The manual may not be perfect, . te: 
bet os © bat i it will probably be the Pioneering endeavor in - 
Bees ‘y {this field for some years to come. ~.1t should be 
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FEDERAL BULERAT GP INV RS PIGATION 


Pe Nemes, Jers ere 
AUGSY are 3 at 
Demonserations, New Yor): City, Aurust 4, 


1GSe%, ““yvy American Priengs Service Committee 
and Cloner recii ist Grouss 


h, Smectal Agents of the Federal 
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Tea W Of In veetin eae Cl oerved Sacii 2c. Germené creat cons 
Sid at Times Scpiare end \ Washington Square, New Yorx City, 
iid e following "Memor.ol Walk” frem Washington Square » sone 
a eee United Koetions Plaza, 43rd Street and 1st Avenue, 
New York City. . | 
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The denonstration at Times Square, New York City, 
wag an antiewsr "visil" in which 25 individuals participated 
from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. They Gisplayed placards reading 
"End War in Vietnam”, mnt fore Kiroshimas”, and "A World 
Without War", There were no incicents or disturbances 
at this demonstration. 


A Jeaflet which had been passed out at the above 
demonstration revealed that the following deconstration 
at kashinston Souare w2s sponsored by the following 
organizations: | 

‘ 

American Friends Service Committee 

2 West 20th Street,. New York City 


The-Tatholic_ Worker 
175° Chrystie . Street” New York City. frailty , 


—Germittee for.Non-Vielent Action 
325 Lafayette Street, New York city, (1s 


pat ge ee a Pe ie, os et ‘sh a ae, a 


“New York Council for a Sane Nuclear Policy 
AT East Sth Street, “New York Chey ry 


This document contains neither 

recomméencations nor conclusions 

of the FEI. It is the property 
of the FBI and is loaned to your 


ageney;: it and its contenta are 
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not to be distributed outside 
your agency. 
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Greeny ich Villers. Peace Center 
en4 Wea BO Seretet, 1a wore Cincy, 2 ne 


: student Poo re io: | 
> Beelman Sureet, New York City ve. ; 


“Tar Resisters League. _- 
5 Bseiaran Street, New York City .°..v 
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FOr ente International Learue for ashe ea Freedon 


mei) Washington Square, New Yoru City | poe ne 
ai 
as WORE TL Strike for Peace 


_i5b Eest 50th Street, New York City /: ‘/. 
The following cdemonatration, which was held at 

Thompson Street and eshington Square South, New York City, 

wes Gvtended by approximately S00 individuszis, and lasted. 

from $:30 p.r, to 6:45 p.m, Tnere were no disturbances 

or incidents at this cemonstration, _Spet - ers at this 

demonstrezion were Ro w43rd, fee eee Fs. Untone, Noyrran-S4ImAaAs 


Tiiyoka 4cstaubara, alla “ittp inerthy! “who was the Chai: worLan. 
" eee ees 
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tae ka The "New York Herald Tritune" issue of 
oe ee Racust 14, 1963, psge 7, column l, contains 
“a an article captioned "Thurmond Assails A, 

Teader of March." The article stated that, 
in answer to charges. by Senator Strom 
Thurmond, Bayard>Rustin admitted joining -,./%, 
the Young Communist League (YC) in 193 eee. & 
Rustin also reportedly stated that he broke 


rArr lotoelwr udtlth thea YOU 4n June . 
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The YCL has been aSstanated pursuant to 
Executive Order 10450, 
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Mewspacer wos Luspenced pubplicstion of 
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conmual 255. 29505 2 eee) 4Ssue OG. Peuruep, 


eae LOT s MOS we Soa ay. Conve ined an 
SVC ICle yiten Pee cee Nes, Save re. Poet, 
PAeCCiGly So Secretary, War hesieters i us, 
w2s one of eigsnt nen-Communist opservers 
at the Communist Party National Conventicn 


in 1957. 
i 
Norman Thomas spoke concerning the United States ae 
policy ln Scuth Vietnan. He stated that the conflict in 


this country is a civil war and urged that the United States 
withdraw from this area, “He stated that there is no 
democracy in South Vietnam, and that since recent history has 
proven that Communism usually follows ..4n nations that have 
been in war, th anti-Cormmunists should be anxious to get 


the United States out of this conflict 60 ae oe avoid ae one 
major war, Oe oe 
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Deronstrations, Kew York City, Avcust 6, 

ROO, beg frerican Friends Service Commiitec 

ana Cther Facifist Groups ‘ 
Beavers so. sc aoe urzed toee ene UALCeG Sleccs 

remove its forces fyom South Vietnin, and stated that Lois 

as @ 2ivil ver. Perle cned the eYcolems of the people OL 

Vietnam” Those An rari.en and Ecdsord- -Stuyvesant, an 


ne $e ew ts ts TF? we, dela dt ote 
5 te “ad vine widte Led “ye i a ote b | ¥ iS ied dan led 33 a bok vw Vie peopie 


will no ilonter tolerste being without dignity and Dole 
poor. He aleo made references to brutality of the New 
Yor City police in the ticgre situsticn and that thelr 
ehoy of force in ccrtain situstions could easily cause 

a riot. He stated that on the dete of the bombing of 
Harsco ore Me wes serving a prison sentence of three years 
BG Levwisbure i¢r relusins to perticipste gn eetion susn 
as This bombing. Ve urged those in the erowd to refuse 
to participate in future actions such eas the bombing or 
Hiroshima, - 


Mivoko Mabsubans., who was badly burned by the 
1945 bomb explosion at Hiocoshims, spoke im Japanese which 
waa immediately transietca, concerning some of her experiencer 
in relation to the explosion, 


Durins the demonst BART a statement of Senstor "Syne 


- Morse which hace been tritten for this demonstration oe 


ar ebe ateted Be mite te de ei Blt wn + sULepe ae Saeut is 
Teaus ae ek tet ob dae tel wiles wi = =eent Pe Se eS Le eae 


Vietnam could not tong continue the civil wer unless the wer 
were expundéd. 


The crowd os urged to send telegrams to sena™ eC 
Morse thanking nin ior his opinions Which he sent to th 
demonstzetion, and elso telectrams were urzed Teo be seni 
other congressmen urging the “United States withdrar from 
Vietnam. 
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eats of the signs observed at the above demonstrations 
had the following messages: 


“Hsnoshima Memorial 1964" ~ Student Peace Union 


- 4 a 


Boa onotret eo oe Ve Ver Cl. Soest 6, 
1364, by /merioasun sriends Service Committee 
=r Otner os: an Groups 
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"Norse Ton President 
RuUStIN com Vises-Presicent " 


"No More Hireshima-End The War in Vietnam” 
wee "Our Fight is Uississipp4 Not Vietnan" 
| "Ye Do Hot Own Asia" ) 
“Defend Freedom With Nonviolent Resistance” : 


After the above cemonstration, The Student Peace 
Union in cooperation with the War Resisters League, a. 
Committee for Non-Violent Action, and The Catholic » eae 
Worker had a "Memorial Walk’, concerning which they urged . 
others to attend, from Washington Square to the United 
Nations Pleasa. The purpose wasto help bring the message 
of Hiroshima? to more Nei Yorkers, Approximately 100 
individuals geen ie ate in this event. This group 
assembled at West 4th Street eee a at the end 
of the above demonstration and after a fe: preyers and 
songs proceeded to the United Nations Pl. a where they 
arrived et 9:15 p.m. At the United Nations Plaza 
they again said a few a and sang some soncs and 
adjourned at 9:30 rem. o incidents or disturbances 
occurred “at this walk. 
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AP ERICAN PRIENDS SHakVICE COMMIPTIES 





: i Sra eee eT Pees eee the 
BAmer.cen Friesgs Serv Pace Conmiveece = Migale atlanrvie heszion 
(APSC#iAR), Philadelphia, Pa., hes anncunced that a series of . 
Saturday Opinion Forums berzinnine Sturday, October 10, 1964, 
and deseribad as "swinging new preg-tams for high school studenta 
in the Philadelphia area, " will be Leid from 9 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. 
at the Friends Select School, l7th and Parxway, Philadelphia, 


P2.,, at a cost of $1,50 each. 


The foliowing programs were listed: 


October 10, 1964: 


pubject: Vietna: C Case Study of U. S. Foreign Policy 
, i» Speakers: soma emone. - Six-timesr Presidential Candi date 
es = of the Socialist Party ~ 
eo HAROLQ-SANDSTROM - Lecturer, St. Joseph College; 
| Research Assistant, Foreign Pelicy Researcn 
. Institute neversityv of Pennsylvania 
a _DAVIDARNOLD - Director, Center for International 
tudies, Ohio University; Returne from month 
in Vietnam October 6, 1964, Resigned from -- 
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U.S.I.A, in Vietnam protesting U. S. policies 
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Novemteci ei, 1964 


Subject: Communism: Principle end Practice 
Speakers: ARNOLD-OUISON - Steff mecber, Communist Party of 


ee New Yor: headquarters 

THEOVAS-nOOD, JR. ~ Board of Directors, Americans 
for the Co, PiGL ole Ve Giver prlee fp )ocen: Lecture. 
en the cfhiallenges of Communism to Democracy 

Me RT IIL CPrPENE THER - ASBIStTEN : ee ‘yles eel of 
Sociolory, Haverford College. Former Assistant 
Director, AFSC Peace Studies Program 


January 30, 1965 


Subject: Tufornebvon Anzlysie: Propaganda, The Press and You 
Speakers: JAMES HIGG 7S - Editor, "The Gazette and Daily," 
&4 “radical” paper out of York, Pa. 
Other speakers representing various viewpoints 
will be announces 


je 
February 20, 1965 az ph pa hee 
a PET ye 
Subject: Latan America: Dymecnite en our Boorstep 
speakers: HSREERFS SEIN - Mexican citizen. Has worked with 
Inte: «tional Labor Orfanization in Geneve and 


; the AGC in Jasin America ‘can the United Nations 
Dr. ARTE JR PeWHITLEIS - Professor, Latin American 
\ a. History, Univeraity of Pennsylvania. Former 
| ¥ head, Latin American Unit, Division of Political 
| §tudi-s, of State Departrent ! 
Other speakers to be announced, © 


March 13, 1965 


Subject: Wen ienlenseeae Today ‘s World : 
opeakers: DR, NOLL-DBROWN - Political Affairs Officer, Depart- 
( ment of Political a: 4 Security Council Affairs, 
ps United Nations. 
Other speakers, related to civil. rights movement, 
wili be announced, 
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De rn ey A ee ae ee epee eee Cone ee 
a fuil-page Bovertisecent cacicones “nat I: neal: y 

ty the Fair Flay for Guba Committes (FPoC}. Th 
formation of the FPOC in Kew Tere City enc oscsare: 7: 
gate “the truth about revolutionary Cuda te nesiresc 
presse 


“Tre New York Times" edition of January 12, 1951, reported that at 


= 
hearing maanetaat an ha lana the Une tad Stet ac Sant @ Tes eer” Sacue 
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on danuary 10, 1961, Dr- Charles A. Santeos-Bith identified himself and Robert 
Taber as orgarizers of the FPCC. He also testified he ana Taber obtained funds 
from the Cuban Government which were applied toward the cosy cf the afcrementioned 
advertisement. 


On May 26, 1963, a source advised that during the first two years of 
the FPCC!s existence there was a struggl2 between Communist Party (CP) and Socialist 
Workers Party (SWF) elements to exert their power wiitnirn tvhe FPCO and thereby | 
ww FI, EDAA w.1 4 ae Tt. = eaieem arse 4 hat ao Or the maeat year +)ere had heen - 
influence iw pwede ye 4a wih ee Gude Weed ehh he RFK ose Sar wae 


a successful effort by FPCC leadership te minimize the role cr these and other 
organizations in the FPCC so that their influence as of May; 1962, was negligible. 


The SWP has beer designated pursuant to Executive Order 10450, 


On May 20, 1963 a secord source advised that Vincent "Ted™ Lee, FPCC 
National Office Director, was then forrulating FPCC policy and had indicated that 
he had no intention of permitting FPCC policy to be determined by any other orga- 
mization, This epurce stated that Lee believed that the FPCOC ehould advocate 
resumption of diplomatic relations ens an Cuba and whe United States and should 
support the right of Cubans to manege th S eerstueion “without interference from 
other nations. Lee did not advocate seein the Cuban revolution per se. 


The November 23, 1963 edition of "The New York Times" reported that 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut had calied FPCC “the chie? public reiations 
instrument of the Castro network in the United States." It is to be noted that 
Senator Dodd was a member of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee which twice 
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newspaper stated chet ae proeCastro FPOS was seeking to go out of business and 
that its prime activity during its lifetizne nad been sponsorchip ef preecastro 
street rallies and tags picket lines, and the directicn of an active preparancs . 
mili highlichting illeral travel-to-Cuba campaipns. Its comparatively Bele! Aran 
of life wee attributed to mounting anti- Castro Anerican puvsl¢ ‘opinicn, whe lsG< 
Congressional hearings which disclosed FPCo financing by Castro's United lhaticns 
Delegation, and ultinately, the bad eBid eae which the FFCC received from dis= 
closure of activities on its behalf by suspected presicential assassin Lte it, 
Oswald. 


On April 13, 1944 a third source advised that there had not becn any 
FPCC ectivity in many months and that the FPCC hed been dissolved. , 
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On Ostebar 24, 1945, a cenf#idential eeurce advised that the Teuns 
Socialist Learus (YSL) had recently forsced a branch of the Ketienai YSl in Phila 
Gélphié, which branch held ite first meeting in Friledeiphia em Octeber 7, 1956. 
On dune £5, 195€ thie ecurca a advised thet the YSL still maiuteines a branch in 
Philacecaphia. 


This ecurce on October &, 1958 advised that the Philacdelphi« Pranch of 
the YSL in Serteeber, 1956, had diebanded and rerred with the Fiilacelphia Branch 
of the Touns: Feonies Secialist Leacie (YPSL}. The YPSL ia publiciy knewn as the 
Youth Affilisie of the Socialist Party, Secialiot Denscratic Fedsraticn. 
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SCCIALIST PARTY - SOCIALIST DEMOCRATIC FELENRATION 
(SP-SDF) anc ata affliiated youth group, 
Youns People's Socialist Leacue 2) 






The Independent Socialist League (ISL), formerly 
designated by the Attorney Generel of the United St2tis pursuant 
to Executive Order 10/50, and the Young Sesialist tseague (YSL), 
diesolved and disbends2 in 1958. - | 


The Philadelphia Brench of the ISL and t's Philadéel- 
phia Branch of the YSL also disbenged in Decenbs. 1958. 


Many persens who formerly hei been members of the 
TSE and the YSL joined the SP-SDF anc its affiliated youth 
group, the ¥YPSL. : 


egy Be te 


— The SP-SDF and the YPSL have not bren designated by 
the Attorney General of the United Stateep and are not known to 
be controlled or dominated by eny subversive organization. 


* 
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The ISL and YSL are characterized separately. 
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MThe Columbia 7 weekly student newapaper of Colustiz University, 


New York City, Decexber lone Seeue. Fae one. Canter es Gy Price ents ed, 
NStudents to Visit Cubs Du ine nOlicays." Tiuis article stated in pert that the 


Ad Eoc Student Comczittee for Travel to Guba wes forced October 14, 1962 by ea 
Ercup of Stucents from Lew lori: Clty Unaversitieés, the Vniversiir of Kiscenein, 
Oberlin Sor ee and the University of North Caroline, who stited thot as stucents 
they would like a chance to ses and evaluste the situction in Cube for themselves 
and hed received an offer of transportation and two weexs stay in Cube fron the 
Federation of University Students in Havane., eas puesig of the Fedcretion. The 
Committees gcceptec the offer and applied te the ‘United states State Depertrent 
for pércrort veliaction which was refused; however, over fifty studenis picnned 
to defy the State Department ban and go to Cube. 





, A source advised on December 6, 1962 that curing December, 1962, 4% was 
learmmed that the Ad Hoc Student Comittee for Travel to Cuba had recentiy been 
formed by thea Progrescivs Labor Group. 


. A second source advised on Septexber 13, 1963 that a group of 59 heer 
duals who hed assembled in New York City, departed New York Citr by cir en June 2. 
1963 end traveled to Faris, France; Prague, Ccechoslovakia: and then to Havens, 
Cubae The group remained in Cuba until August 24, 1963, et wich time they ceparted 
by air for New York City via Macrid, Spain. The group arrive. in New York City on 
August 29, 1963. 


The seme source advised that the leaders of the group wers members of 
Progressive Iebor end the trip wes planned and orgenized by Progressive Lekor 
membsre. : - 


TT Catimbhiea fReltl Vewrh 173 19k! demia sre AM vane 


s anit VOLUTOLE Via’; Fie CF dg Bf LOTUS, Paps one j carried @Ji erticle 
captioned, 'Ancther Visit to Cuba Students Will Defy. Student evel Ben This 


Suumner.e™ Tnis article sets forth in part that three members of the Student 
Comuittee for Travel to Cubz spoke at an assembly sponsored by ths Progressive 
Labor Club of Columbia University. At this assexbly VICKI CRTIZ, Student Comittee 
for Travel to Cuba campus representatives, stated that the Federation of University 
Students in Havana had extended another invitation for 500 students to visit Cuba 
in 1964. Miss ORTIZ stated that the Student Committes for Travel to Cuba was, 

ies bab planning another trip to Cuba in July, 196. - 
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4 
A third source advised on Pebrusry 6, 196, thet he hed received 
informacion. thet the nés= ai the Ad hoc Cludent. Cesstttes. for “revel to Cuba wes 
chengec ta ihe Permanent Student Casnittes for Treveli to wuba, oa PeCUres ae Leas 
APT De Mero Eyres oor i Ne Wate Suet es: oom Cuba, im the letter part 
of August, 19223, the name of the orgéenizéotion wes change 7 Che Se2cer fu Conmittes 
for Travel to Cuba. 
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& the Student Cormnititee 


A feurth source advised on October 9, ae, ae 
78, New York 1, New York, as 


for Travel to Cuba was utilicing Fost Office Box 21 
its mailing acdcress, 


Fm 








YOUNG SOCIALIST LEAGUE (YSL 





The March 1, 1954, issue of the “Young Socizeliat 
Cnallenne,." publiched as pare three of "Labor Sette.” en 
officizi publication of the Independent Socialist Learue { IST) 
convained an article concerning the creation of the YSZ which. 
pointed out that at a unity conference eccurring February le-14, 
1354, at Labor Action Hall, New York, New York, a merger 
occurres between the Young People'a Socialists Leacue vrei) 

and the Socialist Youth Lesgue (SYL), The new - ganization 

WaS named the YSL, 

a 


1956, another confidential informant 


a «€ 


The YSL has frecuently worked in close sympathetic 
cooperation with the ISI toward similar objectives, although 
each major issue given mutual considcraticn is decided upon by 
these organizations individually. The YSL serves a3 an apprentice- 
ship for the ISL, but ISL selection cf menbers from YSL ranks 
{s made on an individual and persenal basis. In many instances 
YSL meabera are also members of the ISL. ~ 


The YSL and ISL utilizs the same printing house in 
Wen York City and the YSL publication is printed as an insert 
in "Labor Action." Frequently, lecturars before the YSL are ISL 
members. 





The September 22, 1658, issue of "Youns 
Challenge," which appeared as page five of /babor Reel Getiy. 
contained an uncsti.ca statement from the hetional Asticn 
Comuittee of the YSU which indicated that the eh had been 


dissoived, The statement appeared under the caption "join 
the Young Peoples Sotialist Leacue." — 


Socialist 


The YPSL is publicly kmown as the yout!. 2ffiliate 


of the Socialist Party - Sociélise Denocratic Federation. 


This document contains neither recommendations 
nor conclusions of the FBI, It 18 the pi perty 
of the Fri ana ic -leaned to your agency; it and 
ita contents are nct to be. listributed outside 
your asency. 
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